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12mo, $1.25 net. 


First Lessons in Linear Perspective. 

By Freoeric R. Honey, Ph.B., Instructor in Trinity College, 
Lecturer in Smith College and in the Connecticut League of Art 
Students. Oblong folio, 60 cents net. 

This little book is designed for the instruction of beginners in 
the siudy of perspective. It consists of ten lessons in the elements 
of the subject, being especially addressed to those who have no 
knowledge of geometry. Each lesson is accompanied by a draw- 
ing illustrating the points set forth, and the simplicity and clearness 
of the demonsiration are noteworthy. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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FICTION 


A Desert Drama 


Being the Tragedy of the Ko- 

rosko. By A. CONAN DOYLE. 

I2mo. Cloth, ornamental, 

with thirty-two full-page illus- 

trations, $1.50. 

“The author has a splendid 
chance to use his descriptive 


powers and splendid material to | very best and most complete edition, so far as it has | 


draw contrasts in nationalities 
and to compare civilization with 
barbarity. This he has done 
very successfully, and the Desert 
Drama forms an interesting 
narrative, 

‘‘ Besides his splendid descrip- 
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traiture of the cruel Dervishes 
and their fierce religious zeal, 
the author has given each of his 
characters a distinctiveness which 
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Phila. Evening Telegraph. 
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12mo. Buckram, ornamen- 
tal, $1.25. 

The same dash and spirit 


characterize all the tales of! 


Elizabeth Phipps Train, and in 


her last book, attractively called | 


‘Madam of the Ivies,’ the 
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tible and contagious. 
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uncut edges, gilt top, $4.00 per velume, Half 
morocco, gilt top, in sets only, $55.00. The Win- 
ter’s Tale, (Volume XI now ready.) 


“America has the honor of having produced the 


| gone, of our great national poet. For text, illustration, 


commentary and criticism it leaves nothing to be de- | 


sired.” —Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


Washington After the Revolution, 1784-1799 


By WILLIAM S. BAKER, author of “ Itinerary of 
General Washington,” etc. Cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 
The present posthumous volume is a continuation 
of the “ Itinerary of the Revolution, 1775-1783,” 
by the same author, 


Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary 


The great of all times and nations. Edited by 
Davip Patrick, LL.D., editor of “Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia,’’ and FRaANcIs HINDES GROOME, 
assistant editor of ‘“Chambers’s Encyclopedia.” 
Crown 8vo. Half morocco, $3.50. Companion 


volume to ‘‘Chambers’s Gazetteer of the World.” | 


Across the Everglades 


A Canoe Journey of Exploration. By Hucu L. 
WILLouGHBY, Ex-Lieut. Commanding Rhode 
Island Naval Reserve. [Illustrated with folding 
| map of the route and forty-one views taken by the 
author. r2mo. Cloth, ornamental, £2.00. 

“* His account is one of exceptional interest, and 
| adds many valuable facts to the fund of geographical 
information.” —S¢. Louis Globe Democrat. 


Coal Catechism 


By WILLIAM JASPER NICOLLS, M. Am. Soc. C, 
E, t2mo. Black buckram, yellow edges, $1.50. 
Catechism of Coal is intended for that great num- 
ber of intelligent readers who have no technical 
training, and yet who prefer to seek knowledge 
by reading special subjects rather than fiction, 


A Comic History of Greece 


From the Earliest Times to the Death of Alex. | 
With illus- | 
trations by F, McKernan, John Sloan and W. M. | 


ander. By CHARLES M. SNYDER. 


Goodes, Crown octavo. Cloth, $2.00. 

“ The Iliad and the Odyssey, the Persian Invae 
sion, Pericles, Alcibiades, Philip, Diogenes and Alex- 
ander are all brought up to date with a vengeance,” 
—Philadelphia Record. 
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| FICTION 


A Son of Israel 


By RACHEL PENN (Mrs. E. 
S. Willard). 12mo. Cloth, 
| $1.25. 


“The picture of the Russian 
| ghetto impresses us, like Zangwill’s 
own sketches, with its seemingly 
truthful realism. And delightful cre- 
ations, truly, are the little dark-eyed 
dancer, Salome, and her family, and 
| the ancient La Meldola. The interior 
| of Michael’s household gives us an 
| excellent view of Russian family life. 
| In fact, exceptional praise is due the 
| author, who is said to be the wife of 
Edwin S. Willard, the actor ’’-- 7he 
Philadelphia Record. 


Ray’s Recruit 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, 
U.S. A. Illustrated. 
Polished buckram, 75 cents, 
Issued in the Lotos Library. 


16mo, 


“* The action of the story is in the 
great West, and though there is but 
very little Indian fighting in it, there 
is plenty of exciting action in the 
soldiers’ quarters, in which the wives 
and sweethearts take con*picuous 
parts.”’"—Boston Home Fournal. 


Miss Balmaine’s Past 


By B. M. CRoKER. 12mo. 
Paper, 50cents. Cloth, $1.00. 
In Lippincott’s series of Se- 
lect Novels for February,1898. 





‘“‘Mrs. Croker has once more 
achieved a success. Her novels, es- 
pecially those dealing with society in 
India, are well known for their spirited 
and humorous delineations, no less 
than for their fidelity to fact.”— 
London Academy. 


| The Vicar 


By JoszpH Hatron. 
Cloth, $1.25. In press. 


I2mo. 


“* Mr. Hatton is known as a pleas- 
| amt and entertaining writer of some 
humor and much human sweetness, 
| He can teil a story that will quietly 
| delight you on every page.’’=- 7he 
New York Bookman. 
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Life and Education. 








THE reorganization of the street cleaning 
department ‘of New York City under Mayor 
Strong’s administration was one of the most 
notable triumphs of the municipal reform 
movement in recent years. Four years ago 
New York was one of the dirtiest cities in the 
civilized world; now it is one of the cleanest. 
The man who redeemed the street cleaning de- 
partment from the degradation of the Tam- 
many regime was Colonel George E. Waring. 
The most significant feature of Colonel 
Waring’s work was the reorganization of the 
force. Of the condition of the force when he 
assumed control, Waring says, in his recent 
book on Street Cleaning: “It was hardly an 
organization; there was no spirit in it; few of 
its members felt secure in their positions; no 
sweeper who was not an unusually powerful 
political worker knew at what moment the 
politician who had gotten him his place would 
have him turned out to make room for an- 
other. A ledger account of patronage was 
kept by each Assembly district, and district 
leaders are even said to have had practically 
full control of the debit and credit columns, 
so they could deposit a dismissal and check 
out an appointment at will.” The effort of 
the new administration is summed up as an at- 
tempt “to put a man instead of a voter at the 
other end of tthe broom.” The attempt was 
successful, as all the world learned when Col- 
onel Waring proudly led his “White Wings” 
down Broadway on parade, and revealed to the 
astonished gaze of New Yorkers a thoroughly 
efficient, self-respecting body of public servants 
whose humble but honorable function it was to 
keep New York clean. The street commis- 
sioner thus expresses tthe best results of his 
reform work: “An inefficient and ill-equipped 
working force, long held under the heel of the 
spoilsman, has been emancipated, organized 
and brought to its best. It now constitutes a 
brigade three thousand strong, made up of 
well-trained and disciplined men, tthe repr2- 
sentative soldiers of cleanliness and health, 
soldiers of the public, self-respecting and life- 
saving. These men are fighting daily battles 
with death and defending the health of the 
whole people. The trophies of their victories 
are all about us—in clean pavements, clean 
streets, uncontaminated air.” ‘The achieve- 
ment thus fairly set forth is an inspiring ob- 
ject lesso.. in the possibilities of good muni- 
cipal administration. 
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WE are sure of nothing in this life, the wise 
man saith, except death and taxes; but nothing 
is less sure than justice in the incidence of 
taxation and especially of the tax on person- 
alty. We make stringent laws, and a Vander- 
bilt dies with a personalty of forty million, 
having paid in his lifetime a tax on one- 
eightieth of the sum. Legislatures have in- 
stituted commission after commission charged 
with the duty of inquiring into the question of 
taxation and of suggesting remedies for the 
evils of present tax-systems. If we ask how 
far these commissions have furthered the solu- 
tion of the problems which press upon our 
legislatures, it must be confessed that the re- 
sult is out of proportion to the effort. It is 
made clear by Mr. J. W. Chapman’s recent 
book on ithe subject that they have formulated 
in more precise terms the evils which they 
were designed to cure, but beyond a bettar 
diagnosis of the disease, they have progressed 
but little in its treatment. The magic formula 
which shall teach us how to make personal 
property bear its share of the burden of taxa- 
tion as compared with real estate has nct yet 
been discovered. 
with which grievances are set forth by these 
commissions, we cannot admire the hopeless 
and inconsequential flounderings of the com- 
missions when the chapter of recommenda- 
tions is reached. A real leader out of these 
perplexities has not yet arisen. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION has passed its ex- 
perimental stage and has become both in 
Great Britain and the United States an in- 
tegral, recognized factor in national education. 
Its maintenance in specific localities, however, 


is by no means assured, and the beneficent 
philanthropy of individuals alone affords in 
many cases the guarantee of its permanence. 
The needs of the organization with which we 
are most nearly concerned, the American 
Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching, have, in a recently published report, 
been presented with reason and strength. It 
will be a surprise to many to learn that the 
varied activity of this organization entails an 
annual expenditure for executive purposes of 
only eight thousand dollars, of which about six 
thousand dollars are contributed by individual 
supporters of extension work. The explana- 
tion of the smallness of this sum lies in the 
fact that the work of the Society, as an or- 
ganization, is devoted to the calling forth of 
local effort, and this effort is voluntary, a 
striving on the part of widely distributed bod- 
ies of people to gain for themselves and others 
some of the advantages of higher academic in- 
etruction. The actual expenditure of the Society 


If we may applaud the rigor | 
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is answered four-fold i in the ial of the 
various centres of university extension em- 
braced in its system. It will be clear, there- 
fore, that if the resources of the Society can be 
increased, its influence will be increased four- 
fold in proportion to the increase of its in- 
come. The chief objects for which the Society 
needs funds are for maintenance, for endow- 
ment, for traveling libraries, for publications, 
for weak centres. Aid to any of these objects 
insures still greater extension of the benefits of 
higher education to the many whom the strug- 
gle of life has not blessed with other oppor- 
tunity than the means offered by this Society. 
Already a slight beginning has been made with 
its endowment fund, and the opportunity 
awaits men interested in the welfare of their 
fellows to found lectureships or to join in the 
less striking but equally valuable work of 
maintaining a Society whose activity has been 


an important factor in ‘the higher life of Phila- 


delphia and the states that neighbor it. 


THE question of the water supply of Phila- 
delphia, in spite of prolonged agitation and 
effort and of the clearly expressed will of the 
citizens, remains still unsettled, and the death- 
rate rises with the victims of delay. The need 
of action is urgent, the main issues are clear, 
nothing but criminal incapacity will excuse the 
new Councils for paltering further with the ques- 
tion. The city’s water, as at present supplied, 
is bad. The water received from the Delaware, 
at Lardner’s Point, is bad—contaminated by 
sewage from ithe House of Correction situated 
just above the intake. Higher up, at Torres- 
dale, Delaware water is equal to Schuylkill. 
Schuylkill water varies in impurity, being at its 
worst after heavy rains. The city water, 
whether from Delaware or Schuylkill, contains 
sewage almost the entire year, and examination 
of it constantly reveals the presence of bacteria 
normally found in the bowels of man and beast. 
It is needless to say that sewage-contamina- 
ted water is extremely dangerous in domestic 
use. 


This evil condition has been fruitful of pro- 
jects. The schemes most before the public are 
those of the Schuylkill Navigation Company, 
owned by the Reading Railroad, and the 
Schuylkill Valley Water Company. The Schuyl- 
kill Navigation Company holds absolute con- 
trol over the water of the Schuylkill River for 
navigation and manufacturing purposes. It 
holds no rights respecting water for domestic 
use. Moreover, Philadelphia already has ac- 
quired, by purchase, the right to all the water 
of the Schuylkill down to navigation level for 
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any use. It the company sells more than it 
now does, its charter lapses with the stoppage 
of navigation. Its right is one of easement 
only; it has no water to sell; it asks three mil- 
lion dollars for a virtually worthless property. 
The Schuylkill Valley Water Company is a 
more insidious enemy of the public. It offers 
ito deliver filtered water taken from the Schuyl- 
kill at the city pumping stations, if the city 
will cleanse the filters and give it an amount 
equivalent during the fifty years of its pro- 
posed contract ito seventy-three and a half mil- 
lion dollars. This company has no water to 
sell that is not already in the city’s right; its 
offer is one of storage and filtration only, the 
filtration largely at the expense of the city and 
without guarantee of the purity of the water de- 
livered. Expert testimony shows that the net 
gain to this company, if it can buy its way 
through Councils, would be fifty million dol- 
lars. ‘The entertainment of its proposal by 
Councils can be attributed only to corrupt in- 
fluences now in process of investigation. Other 
plans are in the air. The Cramps are said tto 
favor a steel conduit bringing down the water 
of the upper Delaware from above Trenton—a 
distance of fifty miles. The Mayor of Phila- 
delphia, in conjunction with the Chief of the 
Water Bureau and the Citizens’ Advisory Com- 
mittee, has in hand a plan of filtration under 
civie control. 


Sand filtration is undoubtedly the remedy 
for the evil quality of the water. Properly 
conducted, it will remove ninety-eight per cent. 
of the bacteria and change bad water into 
water of first quality. The Delaware, because 
of its low banks and slower current, is better 
adapted than the Schuylkill water for filtration 
purposes. There is no need, no advantage, it 
would indeed be great loss, to ‘entrust this filtra- 
tion to any private company whatsoever. It 
must remain under civic control, and under the 
control of officers, including an expert chemist 
and bacteriologist, whose sole duty it should be 
to supply an abundance of carefully tested, pure 
water. Philadelphia is in various respects in 
the power of corporations, companies, and 
combinations, commercial and political. which 
are bringing the name of the city into disrepute 
and dangerously threatening its progress in 
the future. Its greatness cannot further be 
jeopardized by surrendering one chief requisite 
of civic existence—pure water—into the con- 
trol of a monopoly. Councils must carry out 
the will of the citizens to construct filtration 
plants, and ithat without delay. Meanwhile— 

‘¢ We're too materialistic,—eating clay 


nae . clay by handfuls, clay by lumps, 
Until we're fill’d up to the throat with clay.” 
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pr Miss Wilkins. 


There is a certain sort of critic whose mis- 
sion chiefly consists in wandering about like 
Diogenes with the lantern, to look before and 
after and pine for what is not, and the great 
American novel is his fetish. He is on the 
alert the moment a short-story writer ventures 
into a broader field, prophesying all th:ngs, 
hoping all things, not seldom encouraging the 
luckless scribbler into temptings of fortune,and 
considering \these little habits of his it is rather 
remarkable that only of late has he been pro- 
pounding his sacramental question apropos of 
Miss Mary Wilkins. Is she the destined wearer 
of laurels? Are we to expect from her that 
long-looked-for lusus nature the one American 
novel of all time? 

On the very face of it such an idea is absurd. 
To begin with, Miss Wilkins has nev.r so much 
as glanced out of her quiet Massachusetts home 
over the vast composite country considered by 
fiction as America. Her own little corner of it 
she knows, and she has chronicled the homely 
tragedies and comedies of the remote New 
England village with a delicacy and fidelity of 
touch which hardly have their equal in the 
literature of the day. Eheu fugaces! A decade 
has gone by since her first stories began to 
creep into the magazines, filling their readers 
with the excitement of 


‘* A watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken,’’ 


and still they have lost none oftheirfresh charm. 

A singular fascination les in this style of 
hers, which is after all rather the absence of 
style—direct, simple, without a superfluous 
word. The slight incidents seem to relate 
themselves. An atmosphere invests them like 
a spell; the village street appears; the fields and 
woodlands stretch about the faded farm-houses, 
the New England skies bend over, blue with 
spring-time, gray in the autumn; and pitilessly 
clear against this background stand out the 
cramped and stunted lives of men and women 
who never get beyond the threshold of the world. 

It is a phase of Americanism, and there is 
none more interesting, especially in this epoch 
of ancestor-worship. The pathetic people Miss 
Wilkins understands and draws with such rare 
sympathy are hampered by heredity and 
evolved in the natural course of humar events. 
They represent a type of decadent Puritanism. 
In the men, the lofty determination of ithe 
band of exiles, who moored their bark to Ply- 
mouth Rock, has degenerated into mere dog- 
ged obstinacy, conscientiousness has become 
selfishness, independence false pride, and those 
who inherit the meeker virtues turn inito hen- 
pecked husbands. The women are still more 
unfortunate. Patience and endurance, which 
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in the struggling days of the colonies two cen- 
turies ago were noble qualities, reappear again 
and again in forlorn old maids and long-suf- 
fering wives, while the few to whom a more 
masculine energy has been handed down take it 
out in ruling their families with iron rods, and 
in a jrenzied activity of housekeeping. 

Of this fibre were the ‘Old-Town Folks’, of 
whom Mrs. Beecher Stowe gave amusing 
glimpses, and of such are the delightful tales 
Miss Sarah Orne Jewett has been telling for 
years with her own graceful humor lighting up 
the shadows of the scene with gleams of sun- 
shine. She is an optimist and looks on the 
bright side. But Miss Wilkins is a truer de- 
scendant of Pilgrim forefathers, as well as a 
realist. She observes and records with abso- 
lute faithfulness and her mood is apt to be full 
of melancholy. The tragedies that rise in such 
communities are the collision of characters 
rather than of emotions and they are the only 
tragedies she knows. Ascetic natures made up 
of repressed feeling and stern self-denial she 
comprehends, but those richer, fuller natures, 
stirred and swayed by intense passions, are 
sealed mysteries to her. When she tried her 
hand at them she failed signally, as in that 
strange hybrid volume, ‘Madelon’, which is like 
nothing else she has done or, let us hope, will do. 

In her other novels she is thoroughly at 
home and sure of her ground. ‘Jane Field’ is 
far and away the best of them, perhaps be- 
cause it is nothing more than an expanded 
short story, perhaps because its grim picture of 
the mother doing a deliberate wrong for the 
sake of her child and suffering in consequence 
all the agonies that a hard-working New Eng- 
land conscience can inflict, is the sort of thing 
which appeals very strongly to her own tem- 
perament and imagination. Besides, the actors 
in it are principally women, and Miss Wilkins 
knows her own sex best. There are only two 
varieties of the genus man for her—he of the 
headstrong, stubborn will, like Barnabas and 
Jerome, of whom she makes her heroes, and t’ e 
mild, down-trodden, brow-beaten spouse, who 
is invariably brought in to play a secondary 
role. The pages of ‘Pembroke’ and ‘Jerome’ 
exasperate and provoke. Of course such men 
exist, but the New Woman is rapidly helping 
them to become extinct, getting round the one 
by diplomacy and imparting to the other some 
of her own vigorous spirit. We have some- 
times been inclined to deplore her entrance on 
the scene, but after a course of these depressing 
village experiences no one can doubt that her 
mission is heaven-born. To the remotest nook 
of farthest Vermont and New Hampshire she will 
penetrate with her clubs and her fashion-books 
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and her scientific housekeeping. There will be | 


no more old maids in many-times turned 
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gowns, living alone with a cat and a poor little 
memory of some faithless swain, dining on 
greens and cold potatoes and supping on apple 
sauce, but a busy, cheerful set of women, well- 
dressed, well-fed, and perfectly happy though 
single. It would be less quaint, less pictur- 
esque, less to her taste, but most initeresting if 
Miss Wilkins would take us back amongst some 
of her plain-song people after they have been 
stirred by the broad and vivifying influences of 
the time. 

Will she write more novels? Possibly— 
probably. But never one which will be classed 
among the strong and lasting literature of the 
period and certainly never one to tarnish the 
brightness of the fame she won with ‘the col- 
lection of her exquisite short stories. Those 
are and will be unique. <A chapter here and 
there out of the more ambitious work has all 
the perfection of their predecessors, and the 
close of ‘Pembroke’ gives such a capital idea of 
her style that it would be a pity not to quote it 
as a specimen—simple, strong, with a breath of 
description as delicate as a wind of May:— 

“Barnabas went on up ‘the hill to Charlotte 
Barnard’s. The spring was advancing. All the 
trees were full of that green nebula of life 
which comes before the blossom. Little wings, 
bearing birds and songs, cut the air. A blue- 
bird shone on a glistening fence-rail, like a 
jewel on a turned hand. Over across the fields 
red oxen were moving down plough-ridges, the 
green grass was springing, the air was full of 
that strange fragrance which is more than 
fragrance, since it strikes the thoughts,—which 
comes in the spring alone, being the very odor 
thrown off by the growing motion of life and 
the resurrection. 

Barney Thayer went slowly up the hill with 
a curious gait and strange gestures, as if his 
own angel were wrestling with himself, casting 
him off with strong motions as of wings. 

He fought, as it were, his way, step by step. 
He reached the top of the hill and went into 
the yard of the Barnard house. Sarah Barnard 
saw him coming and shrieked out. “There’s 
Barney. There’s Barney Thayer comi.’! He’s 
walkin’, he’s walkin’ straight as anybody” 

When Barney reached the door, they all 
stood there—Cephas and Sarah and Charlotte. 
Barney stood before them all with that noble 
bearing which comes from humility itself when 
it has fairly triumphed. 

Charlotte came forward and he put his arm 
around her. Then he looked over her head at 
her father. 

‘I’ve come back,’ said he. 

‘Come in,’ said Cephas. 

And Bamey entered the house with his old 
sweetheart and his old self.” 

Mary E. WaRDWELL. 
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The Book of the Dead. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


The so-called ‘Book of the Dead’ is com- 
posed of a number of sacred compositions—or 
series of compositions—which were deposited 
by the ancient Egyptians with their dead. 
Their knowledge was supposed to insure man’s 
safety and welfare in the hereafter. The name 
by which it is now commonly known was 
adopted by its European translators and is far 
from representing the title given to it by its 
authors or original compilers. 

By these it was known, at least during the 
Theban period, as ‘The Book of going out by 
(or into the) day’—and another title occasion- 
ally found (see Naville, ‘Einleitung’, p. 24) 
probably explains the principal drift of the 
work: ‘Chapter of the making strong the Khu’, 
i. e. the “luminous” or “sacred” spark. In 
other words, in its various parts, ithe sacred 
formule were intended not only to secure fo> 
the defunct the preservation of his remains— 
this being regarded as indispensable to the sur- 
vival of his spirit—not only to assure to him 
the commodities necessary to his welfare dur- 
ing his passage to the realm of Osiris—not only 
to insure the safety of his “Ka” in the tomb, 
but also to strengthen the luminous portion of 
his personality in its identification with the 
life-giving God of Light. With Ré, the Sun 
God, it must issue forth each morning from the 
Kast in the Solar Bark on its daily journey 
across the heavenly abyss. With Ré, it must 
disappear at sunset behind the Western. hori- 
zon, struggle in the hours of the night against 
the terrors of the underworld. 

As far back as we can penetrate into the 
darkness of early Egyptian history we find the 
dead identified with Osiris and the Egyptian 
Pantheon substantially the same as it appears 
in later times. But, notwithstanding this, 
ample evidence may be traced of a gradual de- 
velopment in the Egyptian conceptions con- 
cerning the nature of man and his destiny in 
the after-life. 

The Egyptians regarded man as a complex 
being composed of a body (Khat) liable to cor- 
ruption; a Sahu or body which had put on in- 
corruption, which could germinate and consort 
with the Sahus of the Gods; a heart (Ab), re- 
garded as the seat of good and evil impulses 
(a belief which survives in our common expres- 
sion “good” or “bad-hearted”); a “Ka”, an 
evidently very primitive conception now vari- 
ously described by scholars,—‘personality” 
This “Ka”, however, generally lived in the 
sepulchre; it was fed and provided for in ithe 
most material way, although, as art developed, 
representations of every substantial comfort 


| 
| 
| 
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were casita as sufficient to supply the wants 
of such intangible beings. Hence scenes of 
offerings multiply on the walls of the tombs, 
repeating in weary monotony long enumera- 


| tions of products intended for the defunct’s 
| consumption. 


The shadow (Khabai) formed also a necessary 


| and integral part of the individual, which must 


be restored to him after death in order that he 
might live and become what in the Pyramid 
texts is termed the “living dead” (le vivant 


| Mort). The name (Reu) must likewise be pre- 


served; and the soul (Bai), represented as a 
human-headed bird, flew in and out at will, and 
was represented refreshing itself under the 
shade of the sycamores, drinking of the waters 
of life—whilst the sacred luminous spark of 
which it was, as it were, the outer shell seems to 
have been conceived as traveling in the Solar 
Bark. 

The chapters of which the book is formed 
obviously vary as to age and origin. Some, 
which belong to the Heliopolitan School of 
Theology, seem to go back to very early 
times. Versions of certain selected passages es- 
pecially traceable to the great religious centre 


| of the Egyptians, Annu (Heliopolis), are found 


among the “Pyramid Texts’, which were dis- 
covered in the royal tombs of Saqqarah (Vth 
and VIth dynasties) in 1881, afterward pub- 
lished by Mr. Maspéro in the ‘Recueil de 
Travaux’, etc. (vols. III, XIV, 1882--1893). 
How long before this they had been in use it is 


difficult to tell, but there is satisfactory internal 


evidence in support of the belief that they were 
in existence at least in the early days of the 
first United Empire, i. e. some 5000 B. c., and 
possibly earlier. Some of the texts were already 
revised and altered in the time of the Pyramid 
builders—and it is even probable that ‘their 
meaning was then no longer quite clear to the 
scribes who transcribed them upon the walls of 
the tombs of Kings Teta, Pepi I, Merenra, and 
Pepi II.’ 

Certain important chapters, such as LXIV, 
XXX, and CXLVIII, were regarded by the 
later Egyptians as belonging to the early reigns 
ofthe Empire. The fact that the funeral ritual 
and prayers for certain commodities for the de- 
funct were—as far back as funeral stelae permit 
us to judge, i. e. the second dynasty, reign 
of King Senta—the same as in the time when 
the above mentioned texts were inscribed on 
the walls of the Pyramids, goes to prove, as 
Mr. Budge has pointed out, that the same form 
was in force then. 


1See Maspéro, ‘Rec. de Travaux’, 
Revue de l'histoire des Religions, XIX, p. 12, and 
Erman, Das Verhiiltniss des gyptischen zu den 
Semitischen Sprachen, in Z. D. M. G. Bd. XLVI., p. 94. 


IV, p. 62; also 
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There is little doubt that as time wore on and 
the old Egyptian doctrines pursued their evolu- 
tion, original versions were altered and _ pas- 
sages were added. Indeed the date of the in- 
troduction of certain passages can here and 
there approximately be traced,—see for in- 
stance Mr. Budge’s remark upon the texit in 
which King Pepi I is likened unto a pigmy. 
Under King Tetkara, his Minister Ba-ur-tettet 
won high rank and royal favor by importing for 
his royal master a pigmy whose dancing was 
much appreciated. Mr. Budge points to ithe 
passage in the text of King Pepi Il’s pyramid 
in which the monarch is spoken of as “the 
pigmy who dances like the God and who 
pleaseth the heart of the God Osiris before his 
throne”, an evident allusion tto this event, writ- 
ten it may with probability be assumed subse- 
quently to it. 

The XVIIth chapter is generally used by 
scholars to illustrate the processes through 
which the original sacred texts passed in the 
course of centuries, under the varying light 
cast upon them by their priestly interpreters. 
The importance of this chapter drew upon it 
the attention of early Egyptologists, who de- 
voted much time and study to it and discovered 
that it contained certain distinct strata of 
thought. A strict analysis enabled-them to fol- 
low the early dogma through its vicissitudes as, 
in succeeding ages, generations of commenta- 
tors undertook to adapt it to their own doc- 
trine. 

The chapters belonging to the Theban ver- 
sion in common use from the eighteenth to the 
twentieth dynasty are disconnected and are ar- 
ranged in no definite order or series. The same 
may be said of the chapters in vogue under the 
twentieth and subsequent dynasties. 

During the period of Theocracy inaugurated 
by the high priest His-hor about B. c. 1000, 
when the Theban priesthood assumed direct 
control of Egypt, a curious modification took 
place in the funeral papyri. Versions of this 
period are divided into paragraphs in ithe form 
of a regular contract drawn between the de- 
funct and Amen Ré, King of the Gods. In 
this the God declares in proper legal form that 
he has deified the deceased in Amenti and in 
Neter Kher-t (the divine under-world). Hemore- 
over provides that neither her soul nor body 
shall be destroyed, and decrees that all that is 
necessary to her welfare in her new existence 
shall be done even as it is done for every God 
and every Goddess (see the Papyrus of the Prin- 
cess Nesi Khousu published by Mr. Maspéro). 
With the Saite dynasty, the chapters were 
gathered together by the Scribes into a book— 
the most complete extant edition of which is 
the famous Turin papyrus, published by Dr. 
Lepsius under the title of ‘Das Todtenbuch’, 
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which contains one hundred and 
chapters. 

In the earlier funeral papyri of the eigh- 
teenth dynasty the vignettes are in black out- 
line, but gradually an artistic effect was sought 
and developed: under the nineteenth dynas ty 
the vignettes are polychrome and enclosed in 
red and yellow borders. 

Each chapter was intended to insure the last- 
ing welfare of the defunct in some special sense. 
There are formule ito restore unto him his eyes, 
his mouth, his heart, his shadow, his memory, 
etc; to defend him against the attacks of ithe 
crocodile, the tortoise, asps and other reptiles; 
to preserve him from decay;to prevent him from 
seeing corruption, and from being eaten by 
worms. Others are intended to save him from 
eating filth or to protect him against fire, 
scalding, and the block of the executioner. 
Provision is made to restore to his nostrils the 
breath of life, to give him pure water, food, and 
every comfort, as well as jto render operative 
the ushabtis with which he may be supplied in 
order that the tasks allotted to him in the 
blessed fields of Aahlu may be performed with- 
out personal inconvenience. 

An interesting series of chapters, LXXVI- 
LXXXVIII (Theban version), enables the de- 
funct to change his form at will and even to 
reinhabit his own body. I have elsewhere re- 
ferred at some length to this series, and pointed 
out the probability urged by Mr. Ledrain that 
the optional metamorphoses into the animal 
forms representing the special deities of the 
Heliopolitan cirecle—misunderstood or adapted 
by the Greeks—influenced the doctrine of 
metempsychosis which the Pythagoreans were 
credited by the ancients with having derived 
from Egypt. 

Other chapters are intended to give tthe de- 
funct knowledge of the Gods, of the souls of 
the East, of the West, of Heaven, of Neklem, 
of Hermopolis, of Anun, etc., and to give him 
the power to come and go at will, to make his 
“Khu” perfect—to go with Ré across the 
Heavens in the solar bark, in the blessed com- 
pany of the “Glorified ones”, and so forth. 

To sum up, not only are proper formule 
provided to protect every physical, moral and 
intellectual part of the individual, to guard him 
against every evil and to insure to him every 
happiness even ‘to apotheosis, but formule 
are provided to endow magically the amulets 
which are to guard him during his perilous 
journey in the underworld—nothing is for- 
gotten. 

It must become evidenit to the thoughtful 
reader after a careful perusal of these various 
chapters that we are here in presence of a va- 
riety of doctrines regarding the hereafter which 
form a chain or sliding scale reaching from the 
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most benighted fetishism ito some of the higher 
conceptions of man’s relations to the deity. 
Among the Egyptians, as among ourselves, the 
intellectual development never excluded the 
survival of older crude beliefs founded upon 
early tradition. These retained among the peo- 
ple their original form whilst in sifting through 
the minds of generations of thinkers they pur- 
sued their evolution. 

It is also obvious that the views of the various 
authors of chapters later brought together, re- 
garding the nature and destiny of the human 
soul, differed widely. Indeed their curious con- 
tradictions would prove confusing did we not 
know ourselves to be reading texts of many 
periods, representing different schools and more 
or less arbitrarily connected by later times. 

Of all the chapters, however, that which is of 
the most general interest to-day is undoubtedly 
the CX X Vth, known as ithe negative confession. 
In tthis remarkable piece the ethical standards 
of the ancient Egyptians stand revealed to us. 
It shows us the defunct appearing in the Hall 
of the two Truths before the tribunal of Osiris, 
where he was called upon to vindicate himself 
in the presence of forty-two Gods, each of 
whom presided over one mortal sin. 

The strict code of morality thus laid before 
our observation so absolutely covers the whole 
range of possible human transgression that tthe 
Decalogue of the Mosaic Dispensation when 
compared with it seems almost incomplete. 
Not only does it deal with sin, but with ill- 
feeling and bad manners, and if we are to be- 
lieve the many Egyptians whose personal es- 
timate of their earthly lives is set before us in 
these declarations, they were not only virtuous 
men, but they were gentlemen in the highest 
modern sense of tthe word. Not only did they 
abstain from theft, murder, and lust, but they 
avoided sharp practice in business, hasty judg- 
ment, indiscretion in speech and demeanor, 
ttestiness and loss of self-control, and all abuse 
of strength or power. In a word, they strove to 
acquire all the virtues and qualities that go to 
compose our own standard. Above all, truth 
forms the basis upon which rests the whole 
edifice of their moral aspirations. 

The hymns and prayers contained in certain 
chapters are remarkable. They often reveal a 
lofty conception of the divinity which is diffi- 
cult to reconcile with what we know of tthe 
practical beliefs of the people, and which has 
deceived many scholars unfamiliar with the 
science of religious development into regarding 
Egyptians as having reached the monotheistic 
stage.* 


14 discussion of this view, which is shared by Mr. 
Budge, would lead us far beyond the scope of this 
article. The reader is referred for a review of the 
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In earlier times when the faith was a living 
thing the sacred texts or magic formule were 
all-important. They must be exact to the let- 
ter, and it is probable that they even were com- 
mitted to memory, for some inscriptions of the 
Old Empire state particularly “pronounce with 
your mouth”, etc. In later times, however, 
some of the best editions of these funeral 
Rituals were worked up for sale in a perfunc- 
tory manner, the main object being to produce 
a costly, showy and artistic volume of vignettes, 
in which the text was obviously a secondary 
consideration. In one case mentioned by Mr. 
Naville in his Introduction to his great work, pp. 
41-43, a scribe actually began the LXXVIIth 
chapter by the end and closed with ‘the title! 
Later on again in Greco-Roman times frauds 
were }-racticed upon the unwary customer by 
the undertakers, and many a papyrus of that 
period when unrolled has proved a blank. The 
faith in the power of the sacred formule, thait 
living faith in ‘the possibility of eternal life that 
had led the Egyptians to erect the great Pyra- 
mids, was dead. The great Egyptian Empire 
with its history belonged to the traditional 
past. Of the intellectual accumulation of mil- 
lenniums, during which the human mind passed 
from the fetishism of a primeval stone-age to 
the philosophy worthy of the respect of Thales, 
Solon, Pythagoras, Plato, Eudoxus and other 
brilliant minds of the classical world, there re- 
mained nothing but dimmest memories. 

Well might the author of the Asklepios in 
the Hermes Trismegistus with the prophetic 
spirit of a mind watchful of fast approaching 
events already exclaim: 

“The deity will leave the earth and return 
to heaven, abandoning Egypt, where it had 
dwelt of old, and leaving her as widowed and 
deprived of the presence of the Gods; and then 
that- land, blessed with so many shrines and 
temples, will be covered with the dead and 
their sepulchres. 

“Oh, Egypt, Egypt—fables alone of thy re- 
ligion will survive, equally incomprehensible to 
thy descendants, and words cut into stone will 
alone remain telling of thy pious deeds, and 
the Scythian, or one of the Indus, or some such 
neighboring barbarian, will inhabit Egypt.” 

Sara Y. STEVENSON. 


Who shall doubt the secret hid 
Under Cheops’ pyramid 
Was that the contractor did 
Cheops out of several millions? 
Or that Joseph’s sudden rise 
To Comptroller of Supplies 
‘Was a fraud of monstrous size 
On King Pharaoh’s swart Civilians? 
—Rudyard Kipling. 


whole question to my article published in the ‘New 
World’, June, 1895. 
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Verse. 
ATHENE, HAIL! 
O Spear of gray-eyed Pallas, thy bright tip 
Shines not above thy Attic hills to-day: 
No longer breaks from wave-tost sailor's lip 
A shout of joy to greet thy sun-kist ray. 
Not in the city of the violet crown 
To-day the alien or the exile sees 
The golden splendor and the white renown 
That Phidias lent to stately Pericles. 
But still, to-day, we turn from sordid mart 
Where hucksters prate, O burnished Spear, to thee, 
And catch thy glint above that shrine of Art— 
That Grecian “glory, guarded by the sea— 
And know that beauty breathed, no mystic’s dream, 
Protected by the wgis of thy gleam! 
Annie Evior TRUMBULL. 


MANNESTREU? 

The fragile flower reflecting heaven's blue, 
Held proudly up its head, as if to bloom for aye. 
“This flower,” said one, “that lasts but one short day 
We call ‘Man’s Faith,’ because man can’t be true.” 
I plucked the spray sparkling with evening dew, 
And thought the while, ‘‘Ah, most unhappy they 
That have not known true love’s fidelity; 
But my true love’s pure faith is found in few.” 
Set in a glass the little flower bloomed fair 
In my poor room—seemed happy to shed round 
Beauty for days. And I triumphant cried, 
“Behold, my friend, doubting and full of care, 
Man’s faith lives on!”—Nor knew that when I found 
The flower, e’en then his truth to me had died. 

LAURA L. JONES. 


PARTING. 
(From the German of Johann Gabriel Seidl.) 
And now ‘tis come, howe’er we've striven, 
I stay alone, thou goest away; 
Half of my life from me is riven, 
But I'll not die, feel no dismay. 


How slight a thread this life of sorrow, 

But it breaks not, though great the strain; 
It still outlasts our happiest morrow, 

It still outlasts our deepest pain. 


So, drive forebodings from thy breast, 
Depart in peace—fear not for me; 
*Spite of a lifelong sad unrest, 
I needs must live, though far from thee. 


See yonder bird, with useless wings, 
Shut in a cage! Though cruel men 

Have put its eyes out, still it sings— 
Sings darkling, true, but sings again. 


Should cruel men do more and sever 
The wings it still in dreams employs, 

It still would live, and singing ever 
Pour out its woes in sweeter voice. 


And so I, too, think still to stumble 
Along my sad and darkened way, 
Too weak to soar and much too humble, 

But I shall live—feel no dismay— 


And happy sing—no joyous measure— 
A itthought of thee, a song of home, 
Which must compensate other pleasure— 
Soaring and sight—Farewell again! 
LAURA L. JONES. 


*A tiny blue forest flower, in appearance between 
the forget-me-not and the quaker-lady. 
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Revi iews. 


“The New Texts in American History.* * 


Probably no subject is so badly taught on the 
whole in American colleges and universities, as 
the history of the country in which these insti- 
itutions are situated. The charge is made that 
all history taught in the schools is badly 
taught, and although this charge may he with- 
out basis in general, those who are quaiified to 
speak, seem agreed that it is true of American 
history. Only a few years have passed since 
tthe first American university dignified Amer- 
ican history with a professorship, but when the 
University of Pennsylvania called John Bach Me- 
Master to the first Chair of American History, 
it gave an opportunity for a distinct honor to 
be conferred upon it. Within the present gen- 
eration a new and healthy interest has been 
aroused in American history,—why, one can 
hardly say—it may have been an outcome of 
the Civil War, the expansion of our territory, 
our industry, and our national life. Certainly, 
after the Second War with England and the 
annexation of Louisiana and Florida, there 
was a new Americanism, giving a school of 
historians and political writers, who left an 
impress on our traditions and thought. Are 
Americans getting sufficiently far from the 


Civil War to realize that large Americanism 


which should find its first record in the annals 
of the national life? Some feel that the first 
prominent interest in American industry and 
life was at the Centennial exhibition, where 
was arranged in concrete form a century of 
American achievement in art, science, and in- 
dustry. If this made Americans truly proud of 
their nationality, that pride could but have 
been deepened by the exhibition held four 
years ago. It is a question whether the uni- 
versities form public sentiment, or conform to 
it; but in the present instance it would seem 
that the wide-spread interest in things Amer- 
ican has been going up to the universities, not 
coming down from them. 

It is a fortunate thing when the sentiment 
of any people or of any age is crystallized by its 
scholars; it is thrice fortunate when the chron- 
icles which one age hands on to the next are 
the work of men who represent wholesome, 
catholic thought. If a nation is to have its 
continuity of life assured, there must be put 


**The Student’s American History.’ By D. H. Mont- 
gomery. Boston: Ginn and Company. Pp. 522. 

‘A School History of the United States.’ By John 
Bach McMaster. New York: The American Book Com- 
pany. Pp. 476. 

‘A History of the United States for Schools.’ By Wilbur 
F. Gordy. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Pp. 444. 

‘A Students’ History of the United States.’ By Ed- 
ward Channing. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Pp. 593. 
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into the hands of the youth of to-day, who are 
to be the citizens of to-morrow, the story of tthe 
national life—of that life in which each citizen 
should share and to which he should con- 
tribute. When the call was made in 1861 to 
defend the unity of this country, the response 
was given by men who had received their les- 
sons in patriotism from the masterly political 
orations of Daniel Webster, and those who 
went to the front were responding the senti- 
ment, “Liberty and Union now and forever, 
one and inseparable”. 

The problem of teaching this unity and con- 
tinuity of our national life has two necessary 
and complementary factors; namely, teacher 
and text-book. The first of these offers a large 
field for discussion, but of late our attention 
has been chiefly directed to the second. For 
years the criticism of the usual text-books of 
American history has been so constant and so 
much in one direction that it has grown almost 
chronic. This criticism has elucidated at least 
four defects in those volumes: First, too great 
attention to the Colonial, as against the Con- 
stitutional period. Second, too full treatment 
of the military operations of our history, to the 
exclusion of periods less striking but more im- 
portant. Third, inordinate regard for the 


purely political phases of history as reflected in 


the lives of a few statesmen, to the neglect of 
the growth of the nation in its social and in- 
dustrial life. And, fourth, partisanship in 
treating our relations with foreign countries 
(notably England) and those differences and 
disputes born of our own national life. 

The public mind was ready, therefore, to 
welcome something better in the treatment of 
the history of the United States than 
the old-time text-books, and during the 
last few months it has had offered for 
its review and judgment, a stream of new 
texts on our national history, claiming to 
supplant the inadequate current manuals. 
Four of these call for especial recognition, writ- 
ten by Mr. D. H. Montgomery, Professor John 
Bach McMaster, Mr. Wilbur F. Gordy, and Pro- 
fessor Edward Channing. 

In view of the statement of the faults of 
earlier works, let us examine the new volumes. 
With respect to a lack of proportion in the 
treatment of Colonial and Revolutionary 
against the Constitutional government, the fol- 
lowing results are shown: The percentages 
of the pages devoted to the period preced- 
ing the Peace of 1783 \to the total number of 
pages are as follows: Mr. Montgomery, 39 7-10; 
Professor McMaster, 323-10; Mr. Gordy, 
43 4-10; Professor Channing, 39 4-10. 

The above results show that the book most 
free from the criticism is Professor McMaster’s; 
next in order, Professor Channing’s; third, Mr. 
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| Weeteaiieel s and the one most open to crilti- 
cism is Mr. Gordy’s. 

With regard to the second defect, viz. over- 
emphasis in the treatment of war, the following 
rather remarkable results are shown. The wars 
taken are the French War, the Revolution, the 
Second War with Great Britain, the Mexican 
War and the Civil War. The percentages of the 
pages devoted to war to the total number of 
pages are as follows: Mr. Montgomery, 24; 
Professor McMaster, 174-10; Mr. Gordy, 
41 4-10; Professor Channing, 19. 

Thus the relation of the books with regard 
to the second criticism is substantially the same 
as with regard to the first, except thait the rela- 
tive advantages of the works of Professor Mc- 
Master and Professor Channing are more 
marked. 

In the third place, there can be no denying 
that Professor McMaster has earned and retains 
tthe distinction of being the historian of the 
people of the United States. In the works 
under consideration there is less to distinguish 
those of Mr. Montgomery and Mr. Gordy from 
the traditional compendiums that have been so 
long with us. Professor Channing gives a 
judicial and dispassionatte treatment of great 
issues; he is at ease with privy councils, with 
cabinets and congresses; but he does not show 
that familiarity with the people which makes 
him entirely comfortable when he introduces 
them and talks of them in ttheir presence. 
Professor McMaster on the other hand, has got 
and keeps close to the people; in this is his 
strength, and some have said, in this is also his 
weakness. 

With regard to the final test-—that of judicial 
treatment—the superiority clearly belongs to 
Professor Channing’s volume. His work is tthe 
most ambitious of “all, is written for more ad- 
vanced classes of readers, and represents a 
wider breadth of view. His long specialization 
on Colonial history has given him a touch with 
European movements that makes his book re- 
markable for its adequate and satisfactory 
treatment of foreign relations, especially in the 
early period. Professor McMaster has been 
criticised for his pronounced Republicanism as 
shown in his treatment of such topics as the 
administrations of Mr. Cleveland—a criticism, 
it would seem, without adequate foundation. 

Professor Channing has a suggestive and 
helpful introduction on “The Land and Its 
Resources’, which is unfortunately wanting in 
the other works. Both Professor Channing 
and Professor McMaster give in connection 
with the topics exact references to further read- 
ings, the former in marginal notes and the lat- 
ter in foot-notes; Mr. Gordy has suggested 
general works introductory to his chapters, 
while Mr. Montgomery has made his references 
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less exact and less useful by sine them at 
the conclusion of the work. Probably on no 
other pointt is the difference more clearly 
shown between the trained historians and those 
of less experience, than in their use of and 
references to other treatments of the several 
periods on which they have written. 

Those who have read Professor McMaster’s 
larger work can but admire his rare skill in 
weaving into a connected whole seemingly dis- 
connected and unrelated topics, by use of the 
paragraph echo and the paragraph link, but he 
is at a greater disadvantage in this volume, for 
his paragraphs are separated by headings, and 
while he employs his old-time art, again and 
again the connection seems lost; and par- 
ticularly will this be true when the book is 
used by persons of immature minds. 

The books of Professor Channing and Pro- 
fessor McMaster will be singled out and ac- 
cepted as of chief interest, for they represent 
at once, a newer point of view, and are the 
work of more scholarly men. One finds much 
to commend in both these works. If Professor 
McMaster undertook a less ambitious task than 
Professor Channing, he has accomplished it 
with great credit. He has told simply, directly, 
accurately and interestingly the story of our 
national life as it has never been told before; 


for this, Americans are much indebted to him. 
All the books are well published; they are 
supplied with helpful maps, diagrams, and il- 


lustrations. Mr. Montgomerv’s work is, ag 
ever, lacking in attractive and useful maps, 
fault that seems common to Ginn and fe: 
pany’s texts in history. In the illustrations the 
real character of the books is clearly shown. 
There is little that is strictly attractive in this 
respect in Mr. Montgomery’s book; Mr. Gordy 
has used largely the traditional events and men, 
that have appeared in earlier works; Professor 
Channing has a collection of interesting repro- 
ductions of photographs from political docu- 
ments and of men, both American and Euro- 
pean, who have figured in American history; 
Professor McMaster draws largely on the newer 
and fresher material for illustrations such as 
objects pertaining to the home life and curious 
newspaper prints. 

In conclusion, the question arises, whether 
we have yet the ideal text-book in American 
history. The four books here noted, represent 
on the whole, a new interest and a new point of 
view, but in comparison with single-volume 
treatmentts of English history, one is forced to 
the conclusion that we look still in vain for 
either the fine literary quality of John Richard 
Green’s ‘Short History of the English Peo- 
ple’, or the careful and judicial sifting of ma- 
terial of Samuel Rawson Gardiner’s ‘Students’ 
History of England’. 

CHEESMAN A. HERRICK. 
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The Literary History of ‘the American 
Revolution.* 


Modern methods of study have given to the 
history of literature a new direction and a new 
utility. It is no longer the biography of au- 
thors and the critical analysis of their produc- 
tions as detached phenomena; it is rather the 
tracing of tthe evolution of a form or type of 
literary expression from its beginning or from 
some specific stage in its development in the 
literature of all the nations which have a com- 
mon intellectual inheritance from Greece and 
Rome. Or again, instead of tracing ithe evolu- 
tion of a “genre,” the literary historian takes 
all the types of a period, every form of literary 
expression, as the authentic voice of a past 
age and interprets its utterances to his readers. 
Under his skillful interrogation the intellectual 
leaders of a bygone age give us precious testi- 
mony in regi gard to the life and problems of 
their own time. This method in recent years 
has constanitly extended the range of historical 
evidence and enriched the body of our his- 
torical knowledge. Under its vitalizing touch 
hackneyed themes become fresh and the most 
beaten tracks of history yield novel and inter- 
esting views. No more brilliamt demonstration 
of the value of these new methods has been 
made than Professor Tyler has given in his 
new volumes on the literature of our Revolu- 
tion. The evidence has long been in, and in 
each generation since, the ablest writers have 
devoted such effort to iits interpretation that 
one might well despair of adding anything of 
value to the mass of literature that has ac- 
cumulated on the American Revolution. In- 
deed, a few years ago, Lord Acton enumerated 
among tthe few fields of history in which “the 
resources have been so employed that we can 
be content with the work done for us, and 
never wish it to be done over again”—‘“much 
of the American Revolution”. Yet, in spite 
of the difficulty of the undertaking, by em- 
ploying tthese new methods Professor Tyler has 
written a history of the Revolution full of in- 
terest and suggestiveness. 

In his arrangement of his material he pur- 
sues the method of treatment by types cr 
“genres,” and in his criticism and interpreta- 
tion of this material his object is to throw the 
most vivid light possible on every phase of the 
Revolution that is reflected in the thoughit and 
feeling of the time. 

For the reader who is primarily interested in 
history there is, I think, a disadvantage in this 
combination of methods. His first wish is to 
get a clear and comprehensive grasp of the 


“The Literary History of the American Revolu- 
tion, 1763-1783’. By Moses Ooit Tyler, Professor of 
American History in Cornell University. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1897, 2 vols. 





ideas and feelings of the leaders, and an ar- 
rangement which is based on form rather than 
on authorship delays the attainment of this 
purpose. ‘That a writer should be discussed in 
three or four different places according ito the 
forms which he employs makes the treatment 
fragmentary and seems to subordinate matter 
to form,—a result at variance with the ruling 
idea of the work. On the other hand,to the stu- 
dent of literature as a form of artistic expres- 
sion this arrangement is at once instructive 
and convenient. 

As a critic Professor Tyler is lenient and 
sympathetic; hundreds of pages of dull or 
pedantic writing fail to dry up tthe springs of 
his genial optimism. If a harsh verdict is un- 
avoidable it is sugar-coated with some humor- 
ous circumlocution. Samuel Peters, the his- 
torian, is not sternly reprobated as a liar, but is 
smilingly dismissed as a “pseudomaniac”. 
That amidst so much dullness Professor Tyler 
should have escaped contagion is perhaps the 
most remarkable feature of his work and in- 
deed little less than a miracle. Occasionally, 
however, one feels that his sympathy and devo- 
tion for his theme partially disarm him of the 
historian’s needful shield of scepticism. 

For example, in vol. II, pp. 75-77, he quotes 
a harrowing picture drawn by a loyalist of the 
establishment of a French despotism here as 
the natural consequence of the French alliance, 
adding in comment that it is not easy now to 
realize how awful, in 1779, was the possibility 
that it might be exactly fulfilled. It certainly 
is difficult to believe that any considerable 
number of Americans thought it in the least 
degree possible that the French alliance would 
end in the subjection of the colonies to 
France. The loyalist alarmist outcries on that 
question had about as much substance of rea- 
son in them as the solemn declarations two 
years ago that England’s presumed encroach- 
ments on Venezuela were a menace to our 
peace and safety. 

Again, Hamilton’s precocity has never been 
more seriously emphasized than by Professor 
Tyler in vol.I,pp.386-390. Nowhere is there a 
hint of tthe uncertainty of our knowledge about 
his age. It is reasonable to suppose that 
Hamilton’s small size and smooth face would 
make him look younger than he really was. 
Yet in 1788,when he was supposed to be thirty- 
one, Brissot de Warville wrote: “Sa figure an- 
nonce un homme de 38 4 40 ans”. Madison 
was at {that time about 37 and of his age Bris- 
sot says: “Ce republicain parait ne compter 
pas plus que 33 ans”. This bit of evidence is 
of course only a hint, but it is of sufficient 
weight in connection with other stray hints to 
warrant some suspense of judgment in regard 
to Hamilton’s age. 
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One of the most interesting and valuable 
features of Professor Tyler’s work is the careful 
presentation of the loyalist argument in its 
various phases. This he has done in a spirit of 
true historic candor and with a kindly sym- 
pathy for a brave and conscientious body of 
conservatives destined ito be humiliated and 
overwhelmed by the march of events. There 
was one flaw in one of their arguments, how- 
ever, which is not clearly indicated. When the 
Colonists protested against taxation on the 
ground that they were not represented in Par- 
liament the Loyalists reminded them tthat only 
a very small minority of the people in England 
enjoyed the right of voting for members of 
Parliament. “Nay, such was the state of the 
electoral system that entire communities of 
British subjects in England, composing such 
cities as Leeds, Halifax, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, and Liverpool,—communities as rich 
and populous as entire provinces in America,— 
had no votes whatever for members of Parlia- 
ment, ete.” This reply, although plausible to- 
day, is not valid from the standpoint of the old 
system of representation. That was not, like 
the modern systems, based on numbers, but on 
the various property-holding and, consequently, 
tax-paying interests. The interests of the 
great landholders were represented by them- 
selves in the Lords and by their nominees in 
the Commons, where were also the representa- 
tives of the interests of the smaller landholders 
and of the traders and manufacturers of the 
cities and boroughs. The colonial interests 
were not represented in any sense, but only 
English interests which might be and often 
were in conflict with them. It was possible 
therefore, that the English interests in Par- 
liament contending over the distribution of 
taxation would shift an undue proportion of it 
over upon the unrepresented colonies. Bir- 
mingham, therefore, was really in a quite dif- 
ferent situation from that of Massachusetts. 
Another remark may be made in passing, and 
that is, that it seems to be the present popula- 
tion of these towns which is in Professor 
Tyler’s mind. Hardly one of them had over 
60,000 inhabitants at the time in question and 
consequently the statement in the text would 
be true of only Rhode Island and Delaware. 
On p. 195 of vol. II, in the description of the 
library of Tory books forming part of the mise 
en scéne of Mercy Warren’s play, is mentioned 
a volume of ‘Sipthrop’s sermons’. This Pro- 
fessor Tyler explains in a note as “a gibe at the 
Rey. East Apthorp.” Is it not rather a slightly 
erroneous reference to Sibthorp, the notorious 
preacher of passive obedience in the time of 
Charles I., whose sermon on ‘Apostolic Obe- 
dience,shewing the duty of subjects tto pay trib- 
ute and taxes to their prince, ete.’ (1626), would 





perfectly fit the requirements of the case? On i kindred works. 


the other hand it does not appear that there is 
any particular relevancy in a gibe at Apthorp 
in this connection. 

In taking leave of these volumes one must 
express the hope that Professor Tyler has their 
successors well under way, so that before many 
years we shall have from his genial pen the 
story of the early literature of our national 
period. 

EpwarpD G. BourNE. 
An Introduction to American 
Literature.* 


A score of text-books of American literature 
have been published in ithis country in the last 
ten years. Few of them possess any charm of 
style, or exhibit any worth of arrangement or 
acuteness of criticism. They follow, for the 
most part, the commonplaces of literary his- 
tory, and repeat familiar biographies and ap- 
preciations of popular books. From one we 
learn as an important circumstance concerning 
Bryant “that he early became bald”, and in 
another we find some verses written by a Qua- 
ker lady in Philadelphia ascribed tot John Mil- 
ton. The competition of publishers -and the 
ever-expanding field of American studies have 
called forth hand-books of our literature from 
the just and the unjust, from the scholarly and 
the illiterate, the conscientious and the care- 
less. 

Mr. John Nichol, a thoroughly capable 
scholar, inherited his father’s library of three 
thousand American books, and made the best 
study of American lite rature ever contributed 
by an Englishman. Scherr’s fine work in Ger- 
many, the encyclopedic velunies of Duyckinck, 
and the learned studies in colonial and revo- 
lutionary literature by Moses Coit Tyler have 
been the quarry from which later historians and 
text-book makers have derived their materials. 
Those who see much of tthe schools, and know 
the misery inflicted in them by worthless books, 
welcome with joy a worthy hand-book in which 
knowledge, judgment, and conscientious care 
have been employed. 

Such a book we now have in the ‘Introduc- 
tion to American Literature’ which Mr. Henry 
S. Pancoast has published through Henry Holt 
and Company. It has all the virtues that a 
useful text-book should have. It is attractive 
in appearance, its presswork and portraits are 
capital, and the matter of the book is sound, 
appreciative, and interesting. It is intended as 
a companion volume to the author’s ‘Introduc- 
tion to English Literature-—a hand-book con- 
spicuous for its merit among the myriads of 





* * An Introduction to American Literature.’ By Henry 
8. Pancoast. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
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The present volume has the 
rare merit of tempting the student into direct 
acquaintance with the best things of literature. 
It does not exaggerate the value of American 
authorship. Mr. ‘Pancoast candidly and clearly 
points out that our literature is but one of the 
literatures of Greater England. “We have 
been brought into being”, he says, “by the same 
great historic movement; we inherit the same 
civilization, tthe same traditions, the same 
classics, the same national iraits. We are sprung 
from the same race, and the speech of Shakes- 


peare—England’s poet and ours—is on our 
lips.” 
A difficulty with the study of American 


literature is its lack of centralization. English 
literature focuses in London, American letters 
are fugitive and sporadic across a continent. 
Mr. Pancoast has attempted to give each sec- 
tion of the country its due literary proportion, 
and to indicate jthe character and development 
of the intellectual life of New England, the 
Middle States, the South and West. 

The necessity of condensation has compelled 
Mr. Pancoast merely to suggest some important 
lines of thought which he has not himself had 
time to trace. He indicates the nature of 
Coleridge’s influence upon America, but he 
does not refer to the important school of 
Coleridgian philosophy and criticism which 
originated at the University of Vermont with 
James Marsh, and numbered among its active 
propagandists Torrey and Allen, and Derwent 
Coleridge’s pupil (the friend of John Moul'rie), 
Augustus Muhlenberg Swift. Nothing is said 
of the excellent work of Theodore Winthrop, 
through ‘Cecil Dreeme’ and ‘John Brent’ are 
the most remarkable American works of their 
period. I note also the omission of Herman 
Melville, in his best books—‘Moby Dick’, 
‘Typee’, ‘Omoo’—one of the best of American 
writers; and of that verily very remarkable 
author Jones Very. The vexatious errors of 
the type are not many: James 8S. Percival, p. 
155, should be James G. Percival, and R. M. 
Burke, pp. 296, 304, and 371, should be R. M. 
Bucke. 

The student of American literature must 
constantly be impressed with ithe lack of virility 
that even the most notable men of letters dis- 
play. It is a literature that lacks energy. To 
give vitality and color to an account of it is, 
therefore, no ordinary task, and Mr. Pancoast 
has fully succeeded in it. 

ALBERT H. SmyTHu. 


“T said, let my body dwell in poverty, and my 
hands be as the hands of the toiler; but let my soul 
be as a temple of remembrance where the treasures 
of knowledge enter and the inner sanctuary is 
hope.”’—George Eliot. 
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Seunins aden Laie. xV.* 


For some time it has been recognized by his- 
torians that the French Revolution began at 
least as early as the reign of Louis XIV. It is 
doubtful, however, if the general public has 
become so thoroughly convinced of the ‘truth 
of this statement that additional evidence is 
unwelcome, and for this reason, if for no other, 
it is a pleasure to notice the series of books 
which Mr. Perkins has placed before the 
English reader. In these volumes ‘the author 
has given @ clear and carefully arranged nar- 
rative of Irench social and political history 
during the century preceding the reiga of 
Louis XVI, the successive studies being France 
under Richelieu and Mazarin, France under 
Louis XIV and the Regency, and finally, in 
the volumes before us, France under Louis XV. 

In addition to the tastes of a scholar Mr. 
Perkins has the advanitage which several years’ 
residence in Paris gives to the student of 
lrench history. He is also an example of the 
scholar in politics, being a member of the New 
York legislature. One cannot but wonder if, in 
his study of French administrations during the 
eighteenth century, the author has been aided 
by his knowledge of political methods which 
control New York. 

The work introduces the reader, in a brief 
summary, to the conditions existing at the close 
of tthe Regency, following which he is at once 
led into the maze of European politics. In his 
discussion of the policy followed by France 
during the period ending with the Seven 
Years’ War the ve ry excellences of the narra- 
tive make the reader turn away in impatience. 
No further illustration of the despicable posi- 
tion occupied by France under Louis “the well- 
beloved” is needed, when we consider that in 
every alliance or treaty to which she became a 
party, she was content to be used as a mere 
pawn whose interests counted for nothing when 
balanced against those of Prussia, Austria, 
England, or even the personal desires of Eliz- 
abeth of Spain. Those who feel any pride in 
French achievement may well look back to the 
tule of Richelieu or forward to that of Na- 
poleon, neither of whom would, we fancy, have 
been so easily hoodwinked in diplomacy bv the 
king of Prussia—skillful liar though he was— 
nor have allowed France to be so utterly de- 
feated by him on the field. The ability and 
success of Frederic excite our admiration, the 
nobility and tenacity of purpose shown by 
Maria Theresa arouse our enthusiasm, but from 
a French standpoint this able portrayal of the 
imbecility of Louis excites contempt. There is 
no military success or sign of any nobility of 


* ‘France Under Louis XV.’ By James Breck Perkins. 
Two vols. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. 


character to relieve this picture, and the reader 
can but regret that an accurate account cf the 
reign necessitates the devotion of so much 
space to so uninspiring a subject. 

All Frenchmen, however, were not insignifi- 
cant and unpatriotic, even if such an example 
was set them by their king. “It was not that 
brave and able men were lacking; in India 
Duple “ix was the equal of Clive; in America no 
one displayed military or political characteris- 
tics superior to those of Montcalm . . . . 
the root of the evil was at Versailles.” It is to 
the work of these men, and more especially to 
the work in India, that one turns with relief. 
For the first time, so far as we are aware, tie 
French cause in India is fairly and popularly 
presented to the American reader. Hitherto 
we have had to be content with the statement 
that the French character is not suited to the 
upbuilding of a colonial empire, that the love 
for Paris and Versailles is jtoo great, that the 
Frenchman is too eager to obtain money from 
the native, and thereby hazards his control over 
the lower race. To this opinion Mr. Perkins 
opposes a vigorous dissent. Both in India and 
America, the author maintains, such assertions 
have been proved untrue. No nation exceeded 
the French in the skill by which the native 
support was won. It was by French pioneers 
and in- 
ternal development of America and India were 
framed, and it was French religious leaders who 
first obtained influence among the native 
tribes. So long as that nation “had anything 
like an equal prospect of success in its conflict 
with England, it was France that the Indians 
of both continents supported, and it was by 
carrying out the plans conceived and partially 
executed by La Salle and Dupleix that the 
English finally obtained complete control of 
their colonial empire. 

So far as French achievement in America is 
concerned the author finds that Mr. Parkman 
has left nothing essential unsaid. He, there- 
fore, turns to the conditions in Intia. In 
this field French colonization during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth cenituries obtained 
its greatest success through the ability of 
Dupleix. Unlike the Frenchmen of Paris, this 
man had no hesitancy in pursuing an original 
policy, if it was for the best interests of France. 
First among Europeans he saw the oppor- 
tunity to ov erthrow the native empire in India 
and thus to control the destinies of millions of 
people. The story of Clive is familiar to us, 
but it is often forgotten, if indeed it has been 
known, that Dupleix, backed by one-tenth or 
even one-fifteenth of the men and money spent 
in obtaining an Italian principality for a 
Spanish Bourbon, could have made that career 
impossible. Such, however, was not the policy 


that the plans for the conquest 
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of the India Company or of the French gov- 
ernment. No foreign expenses, large foreign 
dividends, and the removal from power of men 
who could not accomplish these results, lost 
to France colonial possessions in America and 
India which were as lightly valued by {the 
French court during the reign of Madame de 
Pompadour as a few miserable colonial con- 
quests are now eagerly sought by the govern- 
ment of the Third Republic. 

We cannot but feel that this emphasis on 
colonization is one of the most important con- 
tributions of the author. Mr. Perkins is happy 
in his description of social life at Paris during 
the reign and also in his portrayal of the in- 
creasing prosperity throughout the country 
during the same period, but in the discussion 
of the colonies a new key has been struck, and 
we commend the author’s narrative to thought- 
ful readers. 

In his account of the period covered by this 
long reign the author occasionally advances 
opinions with which we cannot agree. Thus, 
without attempting to justify the motives or 
actions of the farmers of ‘taxes, recent studies 
of the finances of this period hardly sustain the 
exorbitant estimates of their gains which Mr. 
Perkins seems inclined to support. Indeed, it 
is doubtful, when we consider the risk and tthe 
expense necessary to obtain their positions, 
whether the farmers received much more than 
an adequate compensation. The system of col- 
lection was wasteful, but the great gainers were 
not the farmers. There are also some minor 
inaccuracies. For example, the statement that 
since Charlemagne,no European sovereign,save 
Frederic and Peter of Russia, has retained the 
title of “the great,” must be modified were it 
only to admit Alfred of Englend. But differ- 
ences of opinion and minor inaccuracies do not 
prevent a strong recommendation of Mr. Per- 
kins’s work to the general reader. It is based 
on first-hand research, it is very suggestive, and 
the impressions obtained from it are on the 
whole true. The contents are well arranged, 
there is a good index and an excellent table of 
contents, merits by no means to be despised by 
the student of French history who comes from 
reading French writers. We await, with inter- 
est, Mr. Perkins’s treatment of the more ex- 
citing events of the reign of Louis XVI. 

C. H. Linco. 


“He who will not ride in the chariot of progress 
must be chained to its wheels.”’—Bishop Brooks. 

“No one need pride himself on Genius, for it is the 
free gift of God; but of honest industry and true 
devotion to his destiny any man may well be proud; 
indeed, this thorough integrity of purpose is itself 
the Divine Idea in its most common form, and no 
really thonest mind is without communion with 
God.” —Fichte. 
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Psychical Research.* 


The time will probably never come when 
human beings will cease to be interested in the 
marvelous and mysterious; in that which, 
really or apparently, belongs to other realms of 
being than our own, and manifests forces and 
influences with which we are unacquainted. 

In every age it has been thought not only 
that there are supernatural agencies at work in 
the world, but that those agencies sometimes 
come into human lives, perform marvels to 
satisfy human curiosity, and even endow 
human beings with a share of their occult pow- 
ers. There have always been sorcerers and 
priests who professed to reveal ‘the secrets of 
present, past, or future, to communicate with 
other worlds, and to interfere in various ways 
with sundry laws of nature. Even the preva- 
lent scepticism of our own century in regard 
to these things has not entirely destroyed these 
beliefs; and the revival of the study of hypno- 
tism, together with the rapid growth of spirit- 
ualism during ‘the past half-century, have 
helped to keep up an interest in the subject. 

It must be admitted that there are certain 
facts which have served as the perennial source 
of wonder, and the perennial stimulus to in- 
vestigation. Persons in mediumistic or hyp- 
notic trance do convey information which, ap- 
parently, could not have been obtained by any 
ordinary means: houses have been haunted by 
uncanny apparitions; persons have sometimes 
had visions of friends who were at the time 
dying or dead in another part of the world. 
To explain these things is the difficulty. 
Various hypotheses have been advanced. The 
mesmerists believed in a universal fluid, which 
permeated all space and all objects, by means 
of which all effects not falling under familiar 
categories might be accounted for. Spiritual- 
ism attributes the phenomena to personal visits 
from inhabitants of other worlds. Theosophy 
offers an explanation in alleged astral journeys 
of hypothetical mahatmas. 

The English Society for Psychical Research 
was organized in 1882, with the expr’ss pur- 
pose of inquiring into these things, and, if 
possible, explaining them by means of forces 
and laws now known; or, failing that, of en- 
deavoring to discover tthe hitherto unknown 
force or agency by which they are produced. Mr. 
Podmore’s book is an attempt “to estimate the 
value of the work done up to the present time 
by the Society”, and ito indicate the conclusions 
so far arrived at. 

If the reader approaches this book with any 
faith in spiritualism, that faith must be seri- 
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ously disturbed by the revelations made of 
glaring and impudent trickery, in which al- 
most every professional medium—including 
Miss Cook, Mrs Eva Fay, and “Dr.” Slade— 
has been detected. Again and again the al- 
leged spirit form has been seized by one of the 
sitters, and discovered to be none other than 
the medium herself, in disguise. Trance- 
oratory and trance-poetry were found to have 
been plagiarized wholesale from books “ac- 
cessible to any English schoolboy”. Slate- 
writing, levitation of bodies, spiri’-photo- 
graphy, etc., were successfully performed only 
in those cases where some flaw in the precautions 
rendered it physically possible to produce the 
result by normal means. When allowance is 
made for fraud; for the emotional excitement 
in which the ordinary sitter approaches the 
subject; the tendency to hallucination; the in- 
ability of most persons to give the sustained 
attention necessary to detect a conjuring trick; 
and the fact that amateur conjurors have suc- 
ceeded in duplicating nearly all the phenomena 
without any draft on the supernormal, the con- 
clusion is inevitable that tthe testimony for 
spiritualism is “more copious than cogent” 

In the case of theosophy we have an equally 
complete exposure. The Koot Hoomi letters 
were found to have dropped down through con- 
venient apertures in the ceiling, ait the oppor- 
tune moment; the chirography of these let- 
ters was proved, by a committee of experts, to 
be that of Madame Blavatsky herself; packages 
of Koot Hoomi envelopes were found in her 
bureau drawer; and, above all, ithe world has 
been put in possession of madame’s own con- 
fession, made in a moment of weakness, that 
her confiding disciples had been made the vic- 
tims of a huge and systematic humbug. 

In the cases of thought-transferrence, tele- 
pathy, apparitions, premonitions, so-called 
secondary consciousness, impersonation, clair- 
voyance, and tthe like, the investigators have 
been, as I think, far less successful in bringing 
the phenomena under known natural laws. 
After allowing for fraud and illusion, there 
still remain many things which seem inex- 
plicable by ordinary laws, and most easily ac- 
counted for by some such hypothesis as that of 
the transferrence of conscious states from one 
living person to another. Indeed, I believe this 
may be the true explanation of some of the 
phenomena of spiritualism itself. Mr. Pod- 
more himself admits that there are grounds 
which “justify telepathy as a working hypothe- 
sis”, but he considers tthat “the proof of its 
transcendental nature is still wanting”. 

FREDERICK TRACY. 


The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To fly—and lo! the bird is on the wing. 
—Omar Khayyam. 
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The Finances of New York City.* 


The Mouse remarked to Alice and her com- 
panions that the dryest thing he knew was His- 
tory. Had not the Dormouse been asleep at 
that moment he would have drawled: “Well, 
what about Public Finance?” And an ominous 
silence would have left both accusations un- 
challenged. 

Both history and finance have suffered much 
from labored presentation. And public finance 
suffers still further from the fact that there are 
few subjects about which the intelligent citizen 
knows so little, and this very ignorance is the 
screen behind which dishonest politicians do 
their work. The desire to control the ex- 
penditure of public funds is the motive for all 
corrupt political activity. One requisite of 
good representative government is that voters 
shall thoroughly understand the manner of 
raising and spending public revenues—know 
how every dollar is obtained and spent, and 
shall insist that honest return shall be received 
for every outlay. This can be done only by re- 
quiring the fullest publicity and the clearest 
definition of all civic financial transactions, 
and by holding each official to strict account. 

The book before us treats of the revenues 
and expenditures of New York City alone. 
Nevertheless, the conditions described and the 
problems presented are more or less common 
to all municipalities of the United States, and 
the work therefore deals with much broader 
questions of civic finance. 

Dr. Durand conceives municipal government 
and its financial operations as inseparable—an 
explanation of the one is essential to an un- 
derstanding of the other. Consequently the 
discussion of the finances of each period is pre- 
ceded by an account of the municipal organs, 
the extent of the city’s control of its own 
budget, and its relation to state authority. He 
then proceeds with a description of the ex- 
tent of municipal activity and its direct result, 
the expenditure of public money. 

In a most interesting chapter, “The Period of 
Legislative Interference’, the author treats the 
two decades from 1849 to 1869. Previous to 
the charter of 1849, New York City enjoyed 
home rule. The management of its finances 
had not been entirely above suspicion. 
Prompted, undoubtedly, by a desire for better 
city government, the legislature in the charter 
of 1849 assumed extensive control over the 
city’s affairs. The state usurped the appoint- 
ment of many important municipal officials 
and placed important departments under the 
control of legislative commissions. In this 
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manner the state became the self-appointed 
guardian of the city. As a result there grew 
up a conflict of jurisdiction and a division of 
responsibility fatal to honest local government. 
As soon as the city officials abused a power 
they were in a large measure deprived of it, so 
that the power of the city council was steadily 
curtailed, and greater responsibility assumed 
by the legislature; but the remnant of power 
left the city fathers was used more extensively 
and corruptly. Abundant examples illustrate 
the thesis that as the city council was deprived 
of power and responsibility it became more and 
more corrupt. The culmination of this steady 
deterioration in the character of purely local 
officials was ithe Tweed Ring, the rise and fall 
of which are the prelude to the present financial 
administration. 

Two aspects of the present conditions may 
be noted. Most of the revenues of the city are 
derived from a tax on general property, divided 
into realty and personalty. The author con- 
firms the popular judgment that personal 
property in the main evades taxation. He gives 
in illustration the fact that when Mr. W. H. 


taxable personal estate worth $40,000,000. He 
had been paying a tax during his lifetime on 
$500,000. 

With respect to city property and franchises, 
it is shown that while New York is more 
favored than other American cities in its civic 
wealth, only a small return is obtained com- 
pared with what the city ought to derive from 
its property and grants of franchises. 

Taken in all this book is a valuable contribu- 
tion to an almost barren field of scientific re- 
search. 


JOHN Quincy ADAMS. 


Blest is the man who with the sound of song 
Can charm away the heartache, and forget 
The frost of Penury, and the stings of ‘Wrong, 
And drown the fatal whisper of Regret! 

Darker are the abodes 

Of Kings, tho’ his be poor, 
While Fancies, like the Gods, 
Pass thro’ his door. 

Singing thou scalest Heaven upon thy wings, 
Thou liftest a glad heart unto the skies; 
He maketh his own sunrise, while he sings, 

‘And turns the dusty Earth to Paradise; 
I see thee sail along 
Far up the sunny streams, 
Unseen, I hear his song, 
I see his dreams. 
—Frederick Tennyson, From ‘The Skylark.’ 


“Some there are, 
By their good works exalted, lofty minds 
And meditative, authors of delight 
And happiness, which to the end of time 
Will live, and spread, and kindle.”—Wordsworth. 
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Book Notes. 


‘St. Ives’ ‘has an interest that is akin ‘to pain, aa 
the final story of the most lovable man of letters of 
this generation. The novel in plot is of the old-fash- 
ioned style of romance. The Vicomte Anne de Kerouiil 
de Saint-Yves, a prisoner in the Castle of Edinburgh, 
falls deeply in love with Flora Gilchrist. He es- 
capes from prison and makes his way to England, 
to his uncle, who bestows upon St. Ives a small for- 
tune, and declares him ‘his heir. Our hero thereupon 
returns to Scotland to rescue certain humble friends— 
a journey abounding in romantic incident. Of 
course, for the hero, all ends well. His friends are 
cleared, he escapes from his fiercest enemy by means 
of an accommodating balloon, he takes a voyage 
to Boston on the “Lady Nepean,” then crosses to Bor- 
deaux. After he has finally proved the villainy of 
his enemy, Alain, he returns to Scotland and is 
happy ever after. 

The buoyant spirit of the writer never fails, and 
we are glad to follow the fortunes of a hero, after 
Scott’s order, who carries his life in his hand, “as 
lightly as a glove.” The serious reader will probably 
frown upon this dashing hero, whose divinities, 
“Chance and Circumstance,” shape his ends so 
happily. St. Ives is a brave soldier, a chivalrous 
lover, and a comrade who never fails. He, of course, 
accomplishes wonderful feats, the greatest of which 
is to become a hero ito his valet. Among his lovable 
characteristics are his tenderness to the frail old 
colonel, and his good fellowship with his freckled 
servant, Rowley. Stevenson’s sympathy with youth- 
ful enthusiasm breaks out in the sentiment:—‘The 
last thing that I should care to throw away is 
that very valuable piece of property—boy’s hero- 
worship.” Flora is the orthodox lady-love for 
such a hero. She is beautiful, for Stevenson’s 
creed is that none but the fair deserve the brave. If 
Stevenson has shown no original foree in portraying 
woman, he has, at least, spared us the terrifying 
young person whom our purposeful novels are let- 
ting loose on an alarmed public. 

The story is more than comedy, and there is 
enough of life’s sombre aspects to remind us of the 
subtle analysis of the human heart that almost ap- 
palled us in ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’. The grim 
directness of the account of St. Ives’s duel is in 
Stevenson’s most vivid style, but we are relieved 
when Goguelat cries a “cheerful and blasphemous 
farewell.” One of the most remarkable passages is 
St. Ives’s interview with his uncle—the ‘man whose 
soul is “not at home.” St. Ives tells in brief 
soldierly speech of his unchildlike childhood, when 
one “pretty mamma” after another went calmly to 
the guillotine. When the old count suavely begs 
him to avoid unpleasant details, the reader feels a 
sudden chill, for this is worse than Goguelat’s bru- 
tality. The old colonel’s lonely burial is one of 
Stevenson’s rare tender touches, and there is a tragic 
recognition of human suffering in the soldier's 
reflection: ‘‘We had needs invent Heaven if it had 
not been revealed to us; there are some things that 
fall so bitterly ill on this side Time”. 

The adventures of St. Ives compass land and sea 
and even the heavens above. The balloon ascension 
is incongruous. The claret chaise, and the Gretna 
treen episode are not beneath the dignity of a 
French viscount. But the aerial flight and the voyage 
in the “Lady Nepean” are too much in the style of 
Jules Verne. Nor can Quiller-Couch be blamed for 
dragging in these episodes, as the notes of Stevenson 
clearly indicate the course of the story. We are 
not of those acute erities who find a wonderful de- 
Quiller-Couch has 
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gracefully accomplished the delicate task of complet- 
ing ‘the narrative. 

Stevenson himself has referred to ‘St. Ives’ as “un- 
intellectual’. While we cannot place it with ‘Kid- 
napped’, we find in it the same stirring tones, 
“straight-flung” English words, the same frank 
sympathy with humanity that have won him a high 
place in our esteem. The pity of his early death 
haunts us as we leave ‘St. Ives’; and we think ten- 
derly of the grave under the “‘wide and starry sky” 
of Samoa. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


In ‘The Fight for the Crown’ Mr. W. E. Norris is 
himself—we are quite sure he is going to be before 
we open it, and in this tranquillity of confidence lies 
much of tie satisfaction that Mr. Norris imparts to 
his readers. We are so certain that he will be witty 
and not too strenuous, and never hysterical, and that 
he will carefully conserve his respect and ours for 
the uses of the English language, and that his char- 
acters will be unusually agreeable, and yet quite 
possible. If he were to evolve something that should 
be called a problem novel, that should jumble moral 
reflections and dubious situations, conveyed in 
phrases which threaten the very existence of gram- 
matical construction, it would add another to the 
long list of disappointments that mark a continued 
observation of modern literature. Nor does this 
mean in the least that Mr. Norris is superficial,— 
rather that he knows that there are traditions of 
good fiction that should be preserved, indifference to 
which is seldom productive of lasting benefit. In this 
book he is not as entertaining, perhaps, as in sev- 
eral others. He has chosen a somewhat slow-witted 
young man for a hero, and though we esteem Wil- 
frid, we cannot feel that he lives up to all the op- 
portunities afforded him to introduce emotional ele- 
ments into his often perplexed career. But Lady Vir- 
ginia and her tolerant but skeptical husband shed 
@ glancing liveliness upon these perplexities, and the 
impression of Irish affairs is full of positive interest, 
though treated without heaviness. There have been 
many descriptions of Ireland in novels, but that with 
which this opens, differs from most, perhaps from all 
of them, in the aspect which it presents of Dublin, 
while the Phenix Park murders make an excellently 
dramatic point of departure—though one which is not 
followed by further sensations. It is impossible not 
to wonder a little just what the author means to have 
his readers chink of Home Rule, of the sincerity of 
the Irish leaders, of English sympathizers, and of the 

ossibilities of anything like a satisfactory outcome. 

e uses it all for the background of a story, but we 
feel with Wilfrid the discouragement of the unreason, 
the misunderstanding, the triviality and the futility 
which seem fated to entangle the whole question. 

Nora and Lady Laura are both more shadowy than 
are Mr. Norris’s women as a rule, and their actions, 
with those of the hero, somewhat more wantonly 
inconsistent, than usual. But it is more difficult to 
feel the defects of the story than its qualities. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers.) 

Mrs. Everard Cotes has never been so much at 
home with her subject since, as Sara Jeannette 
Dunean, she described the first impressions of ‘An 
American Girl in London’. Her Anglo-Indian tales 
inevitably evoke comparisons with Rudyard Kip- 
ling and Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, who can create an 
Eastern atmosphere that seems still beyond tthe 
writer reared in Western Canada. (Mrs. Cotes has 
done well to return to the American girl, from whose 
point of view the Canadian is removed far enough 
for capable criticism. but not too far for sympathy. 
Her new novel, ‘A Voyage of Consolation’, is more 
epigrammatie in style than ‘An American Girl in 
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London’; it exhibits also a sharper wit and more ex- 
perience in life and literature, which the author may 
well have acquired in ‘the years intervening be- 
tween the publication of the two books. Concern- 
ing the heroine, common to both, “Miss Mamie 
Wick” is no sooner home from London than she re- 
turns, accompanied by her “Poppa and Momma”, 
whom now she scarcely needs. In a few short weeks 
she has lost her ingenuous naturalness, her youth- 
ful enthusiasm, and has taken on the tone of a self- 
reliant, would-be cynical woman of the New World. 
It must not be supposed that the Voyage in question 
has been undertaken by way of consolation for the 
deaths of those younger brothers and sisters whom 
the ‘American Girl’ mentions as being “still in 
school.” Miss Wick, in this sequel, poses as an only 
child, and the loss of the rest of the family is due 
only to the carelessness—of the author. 

Senator Joshua P. (Wick, of Chicago, is the best 
drawing in the collection of sketches, and it is 
evident from whom Mamie inherits her humor, 
She has so many smart things to say that some of 
them must be put into the mouth of Dicky Dod, 
her masculine counterpart and co-patriot, who dis- 
plays his masculine advantage in the use of the 
choicest American slang. There is, however, but one 
vein of humor in the story, and it is worked at 
times almost to exhaustion. It is hard to be funny 
for three hundred and ‘twenty-five pages, even with se 
promising a theme as Americans on the regulation 
six weeks’ tour of Europe. (New York: D. Appleton 
and Company.) 


The Rev. H. C. McCook, D.D., has an enviable 
reputation as a preacher and as a writer on nat- 
ural history. In ‘The Latimers’ he aspires to the 
writing of a great historical novel. The novelist who 
makes his characters out of the whole cloth is not 
constrained and restrained by ‘the hard conditions 
which surround the writer who deals with real char- 
acters and real events. He may choose his own con- 
ditions. He may in the first act kill off an unmanage- 
able villain, and may even marry the heroine to the 
wrong man. The writer of the historical novel must 
take his characters ready made; he must get ac- 
quainted with them as they are, not as he would 
have them be. He must know when to bring them 
on the scene and when to take them off. He must 
know how to shift the scenery and how to cast on 
the leading characters the sidelights needful for 
their vivid reproduction. The pitfall of anti-climax 
lies in wait for him who makes the stately Washing- 
‘on walk stiffly, or the nimble-witted Hamilton 
sound a jarring, unreal note. The conditions have 
proved too hard for the author of ‘The Lattimers.’ 
He has joined the choir invisible, but countless, of 
clever writers who have set their hand to write a 
real ‘historical novel, and failed. 

But ‘The Latimers’ has many redeeming qualities. 
Dr. McCook thas told a wholesome, bracing, old-fash- 
ioned Indian story, and told it well. The boy who 
eares for Leather Stocking and Harvey Birch will 
need no formal introduction to John Latimer and 
Esawelathohnew, even though he must at times 
traverse in the search for them “remorseless tracts 
of verbiage.” Every chapter breathes of moral 
health. The men are brave and strong, the women 
sweet and pure. The book is always interesting, and 
edifying too. The author knows well the Scotch- 
Trish pathfinders of the backlands and the border. 
and for the first time he introduces them with all 
their awkwardness of manner and oddity of dialect 
into an important work of fiction. He shows us how 
thev lived and loved and worshiped and fought the 
Indian while they were opening up the Middle West 
to civilization. Here and ‘there are vivid touches, 
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and an occasional strong chapter. More than this, 
the volume is an important contribution to the lit 
erature of the famous—too often called infamous— 
Whiskey Insurrection of 1794. It will prove a vig- 
orous protest against the tendency, as seen for in- 
stance in Professor Fiske, to charge the insurrection 
merely to a Scotch-Irish appetite for whiskey. ‘The 
Latimers’ makes three things clearer than our his- 
tories are wont to do. It reminds us, first, that to 
the insurrectionists whiskey was simply corn con- 
densed to serve as money. “What a bank-bill was 
at Philadelphia or a shilling piece at Lancaster, that 
was whiskey in the ‘towns and villages ‘that lay along 
the banks of the Monongahela River.” It makes 
quite clear the patriotic purpose of the people, many 
of whom had fought and bled in the Revolution, and 
were sure that the tax on whiskey was immoral, as 
the tax on tea had been some ‘twenty years before. 
And in the third place, the book lends color to the 
conviction the insurrectionists held that the “dis- 
orders were designedly fostered” by Hamilton in 
order to display the strength of the new national 
government by making a horrible example of the 
rebels. Dr. McCook raises an apparently trivial 
event to a fact of great significance in our history 
by presenting an accurate, vivid picture of the rise, 
growth, and suppression of a movement which demon- 
strated for the first time the solidarity of the new 
Republic. ‘The Latimers’ is not a great historical 
novel, but it is an important and very readable vol- 
ume. (Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs and Com- 
pany.) 

It is much to say of any book intended for young 
people, and concerned with Shakspere, that it may 
have a place on the shelf beside the ‘Tales’ of 
Charles and Mary Lamb. This meed of praise is 
fairly due to ‘A Book About Shakespeare,’ by J. N. 
Meliwraith, (“Jean Forsyth’). Its scope is wide, 
for not only is the poet followed from his birth- 
place in ‘Henley Street to his chancel grave in the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, but there are sketches 
of his work as historian, poet, and playwright, and 
descriptions of the wide-awake Elizabethan England 
and London and Stratford-on-Avon of to-day. Such 
a book should be of real service in bringing home 
to young readers a vivid sense of Shakspere “in his 
habit as he lived”—Will Shakspere, who went to 
the Grammar School, swum in the Avon, and went 
a-courting over towards Shottery. It seems super- 
fluous to include in such a volume technical informa- 
tion about rhymed endings and internal evidence. 
Then, too, the strife of Schiller, Schlegel, Voltaire, 
Coleridge, Ulrici, and the rest could well have been 
spared the guileless youth until an unquenchable 
thirst for information lead him to a variorum edition. 
In matters of detail, the author is commendably ac- 
curate, an accuracy which in more than one place 
the printer has lent his best endeavors to destroy. 
(London, Edinburgh, and New York: Thomas Nel- 
son and Sons.) 


Anything from Dean Farrar’s pen is read, as a 
matter of course, with care and attention, and his 
latest volume, ‘Allegories’, is no exception. Though 
it is a collection of stories, it is intended, as its name 
implies, to instruct as well as to entertain, and it is 
needless to state, the lessons it would ‘teach are those 
of the greatest importance. The dangers that 
threaten the religious life of the day are not ‘to be 
found among the illiterate alone, but equally with 
those men of education who fancy that what they 
cannot understand they will not believe; they, as 
well as their more ignorant neighbors, need to be 
taught that there is a right which is right for more 
than its own sake, and to them Dean Farrar’s book 
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should appeal most strongly. Each sketch is quietly 
but emphatically told, and brings to mind the re- 
mark made by Tennyson, that no allegory should be 
too much explained, that each reader should be left 
to find its meaning for himself. There is, perhaps, a 
little too much of classical quotation in the chapter- 
headings, which are necessarily the key-stones to the 
proper understanding of the allegories, for unless 
some readily comprehended indication of the situation 
be given, much that is of great value would be other- 
wise entirely lost, a fact which the scattered English 
quotations emphasize, for the busy reader usually 
finds his classical knowledge dimmed by disuse. But 
after all, this is a matter for individual judgment 
and minute criticism. The main fact is that the vol- 
ume cannot fail to be enjoyed. Every page abounds 
in goodness and subtle and delicate distinction, of 
which the following passage from “The Choice’ is an 
excellent illustration. Festus, a pleasure-loving in- 
habitant of the Purple Island, demurs when he dis- 
covers that the choice of all things is offered to him 
by Naama. “But Naama is the name of an evil 
spirit.” “As you like,” she answered with another 
burst of mirth, “I offer you pleasure. Reject it if you 
will.” “Shall I be doing very wrong if I accept?” 
“What is right? What is wrong?” she said with 
scornful impatience. ‘All that is for your decision. 
It is your concern, not ours. What mortal did we 
spirits ever try to persuade that black was white, or 
evil good? We do not deceive; we tempt.” 

The book is beautifully printed by Longmans, 
Green and Company, and copiously though not al- 
ways effectively illustrated by Amelia Bauerle. 


‘A History of French Literature’, by Edward Dow- 
den, D. Litt., is a very acceptable volume in the series 
of ‘Literatures of the World’ of which Mr. Edmund 
Gosse is ‘the editor. Despite the manifest limitations 
which are imposed upon an author who seeks to con- 
dense ‘a vast literature within narrow limits, Professor 
Dowden has accomplished his task with eminent suc- 
cess, and the unerudite student of comparative litera- 
tures is provided in this volume with an admirable 
vue densemble of literary developments in France. 
The pages devoted to the medizeval period are con- 
fessedly unoriginal, but Professor Dowden has faiith- 
fully availed himself of the results of the labors of 
competent workers in this field, his indebtedness to 
the publications of Gaston Paris and to Petit de Julle- 
ville’s recent volumes being particularly noticeable. 
Professor Dowden’s interesting pages on Racine and 
Boileau are particularly valuable, inasmuch as 
English criticism has hitherto been innocently blind 
to the fact that these two authors with Moliére were 
the exponents of a rigorous realism whicn the lit- 
erary conventionalities of the age were powerless to 
conceal—a realism, indeed, which is none the less 
worthy of the name despite the fact that it rests on 
a psychological rather than on the physiological basis 
to which our modern scientific tendencies have paved 
the way. 

The only disappointing feature of the book is that 
the author does not discuss the problems of the past 
fifty years, which is all the more to be regretted in 
view of his literary competency for ‘the task. 

A book that takes us no nearer to contemporary 
realism than Balzac, and which entirely omits from 
mention the powerful school of Parnassiens, and the 
reigning school of Symbolistes, will always, despite 
its many excellent qualities, appear truncated and 
deficient in this respect. (New York: D. Appleton 
and Company.) 


Two volumes of ‘Literary Pamphlets’ constitute the 
second installment of ‘The Pamphlet Library,’ which 
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is to contain “pamphlets of political, literary, re- 
ligious and dramatic significance.” The series is 
under ‘the general management of Mr. Arthur Waugh; 
the ‘Literary Pamphlets’ are edited by Professor Rhys. 
Vol. I. opens with an interesting introduction by the 
editor, and this is followed by Dr. Johnson’s ‘Essay 
on the Origin and Importance of Small Tracts and 
Fugitive Pieces’, so that we have a brief history 
of pamphleteering ‘to begin with. ‘Then follow three 
critical ‘tracts of the age of Elizabeth, Sidney’s 
‘Apologie’, Campion’s ‘Observations’, and Daniel’s 
‘Defense of Ryme’, and the volume closes with 
Swift’s attack on Steele, “The Importance of the 
‘Guardian’ Considered’. Vol. Il. contains ‘Areop- 
agitica’, Addison’s ‘Discourse on Ancient and Modern 
Learning’, Pope’s ‘Essay on Criticism’, two numbers 
of the byron-Bowles controversy on Pope, and Words- 
worth’s ‘Letter to a Friend of Robert Burns’. 

‘The work aims to give, in their original form, the 
pamphlets that have been of the most importance 
in shaping, or that give us the best information about, 
the course of English literary taste from the time of 
Spenser to that of Wordsworth. The only thing ‘to 
be regretted is that a better specimen of Swift’s 
pamphleteering could not be found. ‘The im- 
portance of the ‘Guardian’ Considered’ is not, 
as the title would imply, an attack on the 
‘Guardian’, but a personal attack on Steele. It can- 
not be called literary, for the whole drift and 
purpose of it is political, to bring contempt on 
the Whig member for Stockbridge. It is hardly 
fair to ‘the author of ‘The Battle of Books’ to repre- 
sent ‘his powers of literary controversy by a tract of 
so little force, dignity, or literary significance as this 
specimen of political mud-slinging possesses. Further- 
more, by placing it between Daniel's tract and the 
‘Areopagitica’ the editor has secured uniformity in 
size of his two volumes at the expense of the 
chronological order which we naturally expect in a 
compilation of this sort, and which is observed with 
regard to all the other tracts. With this exception 
the pamphlets are judiciously chosen, and if read con- 
secutively will give a pretty fair idea of the growth 
of literary criticism in England. Beginning with the 
Humanistic discussions of the sixteenth century, hold- 
ing its own through all the political and social 
changes of the intervening centturies, reaching out 
for new supports, now on this side and now on that, 
we find that it is really one unbroken stem from 
Sidney to Wordsworth. The careful reprinting of the 
texts without any of that modernization that so ef- 
fectually takes the flavor out of a book will recom- 
mend these ‘Literary Pamphlets’ to the scholar; the 
notes will be of assistance to the general reader; and 
the press-work makes the two volumes an ornament 
to one’s library. (London: Kegan Paul; New York: 
Henry Holt and Company.) 


Volume IV of Bury’s edition of Gibbon’s ‘Decline 
and Fall’ contains chapters XXXVI to XLIV;; i. e., the 
history of the events from the sack of Rome by Gen- 
seric in 455 to the death of Justinian, together with 
the two famous chapters on Monasticism and the 
Roman Iaw. For the first time we have to com- 
plain of the editing. Bury has made no attempt to 
correct or supplement the “General Observations on 
the Fall of the Roman Empire’, although he has in 
an earlier work discussed this subject in an able 
manner. In other respects this volume maintains 
the standard of the previous volumes; we can give 
it no higher praise. Especially worthy of note are 
the criticism of Procopius, and the remarks on the 
Nika riot and on the Demes. There is a plan to illus- 
trate the Nika riot and a map of Italy. The make- 
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up of the book is admirable. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company.) 

In a recent publication of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, entitled ‘State Tax Commissions in the 
United States’, by J. W. Chapman, we find a portrayal 
of the most vexing situation which harasses our 
state legislatures. The author’s purpose is narrative 
not criticism. He summarizes the evils that have 
made discontent with prevailing tax systems well 
nigh universal, and which have given rise in so many 
states to the expedient of special commissions charged 
to examine all the facts bearing upon the situation. 
After a brief statement of the contents of the several 
reports of these bodies, the author concludes that 
they have been more useful in disseminating informa- 
tion than in promoting positive reform. An appen- 
dix presents a synopsis of the problem of state taxa- 
tion as presented in these reports. (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press.) 


Seasonably, with the spring of the year, comes 
‘Garden-Making’, from the pen of Professor Bailey, of 
ornell. Professor Bailey is the best and busiest of 
horticulturists, and the leading writer and authority 
on the subject in the United States. There is a vein 
of poetry even in Cornell Bulletins which reminds one 
somewhat of Kingsley, and of all the bulletins issued 
by ‘half a hundred experimental stations, ‘those of 
Cornell are the freshest and fullest. ‘Garden-Making’ 
is the fourth volume of a series of hand-books of prac- 
tical horticulture, all written by the same author. 
“Every family can have a garden” is the opening 
sentence of a book which abounds in knowledge and 
usefulness. The writer explains, with many illus- 
trations, the necessary preparation of the soil, the 
implements, simple and yet ingenious, that lighten 
the gardener’s labor, and what care is to be given to 
plants in all stages of their growth. He also teaches 
with much common sense and genuine sentiment how 
to make the home grounds beautiful, telling of flower- 
beds, borders, lawns, terraces, banks, bushes, trees, 
avenues, drives, and landscape designs. There are 
suggestions for an ideal school-yard that will appeal 
to those whose interest is in many districts now 
awakening in the projects of making the school- 
house more attractive. Fruits, flowers, and vegetables 
that are easy of cultivation are treated in detail; and 
a calendar of reminders accompanies the gardener 
through the course of the year. Professor Bailey has 
had the assistance of several collaborators in prepar- 
ing this comprehensive manual. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company.) 


“The common literary language in Norway is 
Danish in its general structure; it nevertheless 
presents numerous differences in pronounciation, 
vocabulary, and grammatical details. The literary 
activity that Norway has experienced, especially dur- 
ing the last forty years, has developed many 
peculiarities of language quite foreign to Danish.” In 
these words Professor Julius E. Olson, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, indicates the seope of his ‘Nor- 
wegian Grammar and Reader’. This volume shows 
scholarly accuracy in the difficult matter of indicat- 
ing foreign pronounciation to the English reader and 
keen literary taste in the selection of his extracts 
for reading. The work will be of two-fold value, 
first as affording an easy introduction to the reading 
of Norwegian or Dano-Norwegian writers such as 
Bjornson and Ibsen,second as keeping alive the knowl- 
edge of tueir ancestral tongue among the large Scan- 
dinavian element of our population. The volume 
merits commendation as the best Norwegian gram- 
mar yet issued for English readers. (Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman, and Company.) 
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With the Magazines. 


One can but feel that the daily papers are recording 
history, or rather the fragments from which history 
will be constructed, at so rapid a rate that articles 
even in current magazines are out of date. The 
Hawaiian question has retired so completely in favor 
of Cuba tat we find nothing but amusement in Sen- 
ator John T. Morgan’s excited declaration in the 
‘Forum’, that unless we annex ‘the islands a pagan 
monarchy will form, with ‘the remnants of the old 
system, a coalition which will submerge both the Re- 
public and the Cross! Now, if we may trust the 
Hawaiian teacher who writes in the ‘Cosmopolitan’, 
we run grave chances in annexing these happy isles, 
of acquiring leprosy, a grim spectre ‘there lurking, 
‘though every etfort is made by people and press to 
conceal from strangers the existence of that dread 
disease there common. Returning to the ‘Forum’, the 
concluding article, by Professor G. R. Carpenter, of 
Columbia, brings a refreshing change of atmosphere 
with its discussion of the revival of thoroughgoing 
historical romance and people whose “burning ques- 
tions” were cooled long ago. We agree that “an- 
tiquarianism ‘will not satisfy us, nor mere sentiment, 
nor sensationalism, but whoever can tell a manly 
tale of noble struggle in a noble cause can still find 
his way to our hearts.” 

In the‘ Arena’ Robert Stein treats of the pressing 
question of boarding homes for girls. Drop, he says, 
the element of charity from these institutions, which 
are colperative enterprises, and as such can be made 
to pay. He suggests that such homes may eventually 
become foci of the University Extension movement, 
as facilities would there be concentrated and time 
economized. . 

Goldwin Smith opens the ‘North American Review’ 
with a discussion of the question, “Is the Constitution 
outworn?” He claims for himself, as a foreigner, 
some advantage in the point of view, even if, com- 
pared with the citizen, he should fail in knowledge. 
He holds that after the lapse of a changeful century, 
the Constitution is in some respects outworn, its 
weakest points being the want of responsible control 
over finance, and the exclusion of ministers of state 
from Congress. He is still the prophet of disaster, fear- 
ing that “its soundness is about to be tried 
by the stress of no ordinary storm.” Bishop Doane, of 
Albany, has a timely paper which might be entitled 
Patriotism vs. Jingoism. He deprecates the attempt 
to foster American hatred of the country to which we 
are bound by our English Bible, Shakspere, and 
Blackstone—a three-fold cord of religion, literature, 
and law not easily broken. A similar train of 
thought colors the very entertaining article by Henry 
D. Sedgwick, Jr., with which the ‘Atlantic’ opens. 
In ‘treating of English literature as compared with 
French, he declares that we cannot throw off the 
strong shackles that Shakspere, the Bible and all our 
English inheritance have put upon us: we are bolted 
and barred in ‘this English tongue. He asks pointedly 
what English-speaking person, in his heart of hearts, 
thinks that any French poet is worthy to loose one 
shoe-latenet in the poet’s corner of English shoes, 
and adds by way of emphasis:— 

“The man that loves another 
As much as his mother ‘tongue, 
Can either have had no mother, 
Or that mother no mother's tongue.” 
This issue is a most remarkable number. Besides 
a most intelligent discussion of England’s economic 
and political crisis by J. N. Larned, there is an ar- 
ticle by E. L. Godkin on Australian democracy, which 
he compares with our own as the only other prac- 
tical experiment in democracy in the world to-day. 


{April, 


He is concerned chiefly with the contrast of cabinet 
with presidential government, but the reader is left 
to draw this own conclusions. Finally, we have a 
charming account of social and domestic life in Japan 
by K. Mitsukuri. 

The main feature of March ‘Century’ is the discus- 
sion of Klondike questions by John Sidney Webb 
and by Edward 8. Curtis; both articles are illustrated 
from original photographs, and the scenes depicted 
have been familiar since the days of “’49’"—the brave, 
rough, hardy life, the reckless generous men, the 
phenomenal “‘strikes’, and the pitiful failures. 
‘Harper’s’ ‘has ‘two articles dealing with present-day 
problems in Austria, but it is safe to say that there 
will be fewer readers for the careful treatment of ‘An 
Kastern Diplomat’ than for Mark Twain’s eminently 
characteristic account of stirring times in Austria. 
The former, gravely considering the triangular prob- 
lem of Germany, Austria, and Turkey, reaches the 
conclusion that Germany will never rest until she 
succeeds in debouching on the Adriatic. Mark 
Twain describes the policy of ithe Austrian govern- 
ment as the wise one of tranquillity: “Keep this hive 
of excitable nations as quiet as possible; encourage 
them to amuse themselves with things less inflam- 
mable ‘than politics.” This quietist treatment might 
benefit the Reichsrath, for we are ‘told that the mem- 
bers, mainly gentlemen and well-educated, indulge 
in personal abuse couched in terms which would not 
be allowed to get by the magazine editor’s blue pen- 
cil! Walter A. Wyckoff’s experiment in reality has 
attracted so much notice that the opening number of 
his new series in ‘Scribner’s’ will be received with in- 
terest. The recently excavated house in Pompeii is 
the subject of E. Neville-Rolfe, in this magazine, as 
well as of H. G. Huntington in the ‘Cosmopolitan. 
The house under discussion was the abode of one 
“A. Vettius”, a gentleman with the tastes of a con- 
noisseur, to whom the art lovers of the nineteenth 
century may well feel grateful. His pictures show 
what marvels the artists of 'the first century could ac- 
complish. A village sketch by Marie Frances Upton 
pictures New England frugality carried to a pitch 
which would have awakened the astonished envy of 
Miss Wilkins’s most penurious Yankee. 

It is good to have a sketch of “Lewis Carroll’ by 
one who knew him well at Oxford, and there is 
special cause for gratitude to the Rev. T. B. Strong 
for bringing to notice in ‘Cornhill’ a pamphlet by 
the gentle mathematician and child lover, satirizing 
certain University doings. In it the definitions of 
Euclid are parodied, as:—‘When a Proctor, meeting 
another Proctor, makes the votes on one side equal 
to those on the other, the feeling entertained by each 
side is called Right Anger.” Or:—‘When two par- 
ties, coming together, feel a Right Anger, each is said 
to be complimentary to the other (though, strictly 
speaking, this is very seldom the case).” 

The article on Ballads and Ballad Musie by Fred. 
S. Leftwich, in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’, is ren- 
dered most interesting by ‘the introduction of the 
melodies to which the lines were intended to be 
sung. The writer claims that these ballad frag- 
ments “are both interesting and valuable as faith- 
fully representing 'the kind of literary, historical and 
ethical pabulum on which were nourished the men 
who shave contributed some lively pages to the 
world’s history.” 

The recent frontier disturbances in India have 
drawn attention to the forces there contending, and 
the ‘Pall Mall Magazine’ contains two articles which 
bear on this subject: one by the Hon. Mrs Army- 
tage, telling how her great-grandmother, Jean, 
Duchess of Gordon, in a few weeks raised the full 
regiment of the “Gay Gordons”, who rendered dis- 
tinguished service last year: and the other by Fred- 
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erick P. Gibbon, s singing the praise of those other 
gallant highlanders, the Gurkhas, merry little war- 
riors, of courage, devotion and energy. In 1880, as 
well as in 1898, there was noble emulation between 
the mountaineers of Scotland and those of Nepal. 
As Mulvaney puts it, “Scotchies and Gurkys are 
twins bekase they are so onlike.”” Any one who 
wants to karn more about native forces, is referred 
to an exhaustive history of the Sikhs by Major Hugh 
Pearse in ‘Macmillan’s’. 

Having treated the late events in France as they 
affected Dreyfus personally, the reviews are proceed- 
ing to consider them as indications of the state of 
France. The view of a nameless writer in the ‘Con- 
temporary’, which would be more convincing if 


written in a calmer spirit, ascribes the present state 
of affairs to the union of clericalism with militarism: 
the most interesting part of this article is the list of 
Paris vives and @ bas for the last hundred years; 
these, the writer claims, are an epitome of the his- 
tory of the country and a 


rT ny are 


| half of President Kruger. 


sufficiently varied, but is it only the Paris mob 
whose shouts are contradictory ? Have we not often 
heard Hosanna! Crucify! The cries of Paris are 
also the subject of comment in ‘Blackwood’s’, where 
an anonymous writer declares that the “cries of 
Paris are but faintly echoed in the larger world of 
France.” It might be as well to qualify any im- 
pression gained from these papers by the temperate 
and well-written statement of Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin in the ‘Fortnightly’; to his mind the 
Jewish aspect of the Dreyfus affair was confined to 
Paris, but when the news reached ‘the provinces that 
Frenchmen had actually insulted the army, every 
heart was stirred. The army is dear to the French 
people, first because of the sacrifices that have been 
made for it, and secondly because of ‘the great 
service it has rendered. In this number F. Reginald 
Statham indulges in a defence and apology on be- 
However well done, this 


seems superfluous, “Oom Paul” having proved 


| eminently ao of a himself. 


American Society of Clekvennity: Extension. 
LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS, WINTER, 1898. 


At the time THz CITIZEN goes to press, the following courses are definitely arranged. 
CENTRES IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Hilaire Belloc . The Crusades 

Bliss Perry Representative Novelists and Short- 
Story Writers 

Hilaire Belloc . . . . | City of Paris 

Association Local . John C, VanDyke “| Italian Art 

Germantown Hilaire Bellec . . | The Crusades 

Hebrew Literature Soc. | Clyde B. Furst. . . . Special Studies in English Poetry . 

Kensington Robert E. Thompson . | American Literature 

Peirce School | E. D. Warfield . | American Statesmen 

South Philadelphia | Frederick H. Sykes . | Victonan Poets 

Touro Hall | Clyde B, Furst. . . .| English Novelists 

West Philadelphia. . . | Louis Bevier, Jr. . . . | The Greek Drama 


CENTRES ouT OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Afternoon Lectures Jan, 10, 17, 24, 31, Feb. 7, 14. 
Afternoon Lectures . . 
Feb, 21, 28, Mar. 7, 14, 21, 28. 
Jan. 11, 18, 25, Feb. 1, 8, 15. 
Mar. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, Apr. 5. 

Jan. 7, 14, 21, 28, Feb. 4, Ir. 

| Feb. 6, Mar, 6, 13, 20. 

| Feb. 4, 11, 18, '28, Mar. 4, 11. 

| Feb. 18, 25, Mar. 4, 11, 18, 25. 

| Feb. 21, 28, Mar. 7, 14, 21, 28. 

| Jan. 27, Feb. 3, 10, 17. 

Jan. 3, 17, 31, Feb. 14, 28, Mar. 14. 


Association Local. . . 











és) “The Crusades 

‘ Victorian Poets 

. | The French Revolution 
. | The Crusades 

. | Victorian Poets 

. | English Novelists 

. | The Crusades 


Hilaire Belloc . . . 
Frederick H. Sykes . 
| Hilaire Belloc . 
; Hilaire Belloc . . . 
. | Frederick H. Sykes . 
| Clyde B. Furst. . . 
Hilaire Belloc . 
| Hilaire Belloc . . 
| Hilaire Belloc . . . 


| Feb. 1, 8, 15, 22, Mar. 1, 8. 

Feb. 22, Mar. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29. 

Jan. 8, 15, 22, 29, Feb. 5, 12. 

Jan. 10, 17, 24, 31, Feb. 7, 14. 
Feb. 21, Mar. 7,21, Apr. 14, 18, 25. 
Feb 19, 26, Mar. 5, 12, 19, 26. 

. | The French Revolution Feb. 18, 25, Mar. 4, 11, 18, 25. 

. | The Crusades | Jan, 6, 13, 20, 27, Feb. 3> 10. 

Thomas W. Surette . . | Great Composers: Romantic Period . | Mar. 10, 17, 24, 31, Apr. 7, 14. 
Hilaire Belloc . . . . | The French Revolution . Jan. 5, 12, 19, 26, Feb. 2, 9. 

| Joseph French — Current Topics | Mar. 4, 11, 18, 25, Apr. 1, 8. 
Hilaire Belloc . | The Crusades | Jan. 10, 17, 24, 31, Feb. 7, 14. 
Thomas W. Surette , , | Great Composers ; Classical Period . | Jan. 21, Feb. 11, 18, Mar. 4, 18, 25. 
Thomas W. Surette , . | Great Composers: Romantic Period . | Jan. 12, 19, 26, Feb. 2, 9, 16. 
Clyde B. Furst, . . . | The Greater English Nevelists . | Jan. 10, 17, 24, 31, Feb. 7, 14. 
Henry W. Elson, . .| Between the Two Wars | Jan, 8, 15, 22, 29, Feb. 5, 12. 
Henry W. Elson, . . Between the Two Wars | Mar. 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. 
Frederick H. Sykes . Victorian Poets | Feb. 24, Mar. 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. 


Atlantic City, N. J... 
Braddock 
Burlington, N, J. 
Camden, N. J. 
Elkton 
Franklin 


Moorestown, N. J. 
New Rochelle, N, Y. 


Edward T, Devine . Franklin, Hamilton, Jackson, Lincoln | Jan. 10, 24, 31, Feb. ?. 
Edward T. Devine . Franklin, Hamilton, Jackson, Lincoln | Feb. 24, Mar. 10, 17, 24. 


New York 

New York 

New York . 

New York . 

Norristown 

Pittsburgh , 

Pittsburgh 

Riverton, N. J... . - 

Salem, N.J...-+- 

Somerville, N. J... . 

Tarrytown, N.Y... . 

Twentieth Century Club, 
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Henry W. Elson. . 
Henry W. Elson. . 
Thomas W. Surette . 


Hilaire Belloc . . 
James E. Keeler , 


Hilaire Belloc . . . 


Thomas W, Surette. . 
Thomas W. Surette. . 


Albert H. Smyth. . 

Thomas W. Surette. . 
Thomas W, Surette. . 
William H, Goodyear - 


| The Great Republic 
Nationality and Democracy 
Great Composers : 
Great Composers: Classical Period 
Great Composers ; Classical Period . 
The Crusades . . 

Astronomy 

Shakespeare 

Great Composers: Classical Period 


Great Composers: Romantic Period . 
Debt of the X1X Century to Egypt . 


Classical Period 


Ap. 1, 8, aS 22, 29. 

Ap. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. 

Ap. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29. 

Ap. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. 

Feb, 10, 17, 24, Mar. 5, 12, 19. 
. 21, 28, Mar. 7, 14, 21, 28. 
. 10, 17, 24, 31, Feb. 7, 14. 
. 13, 27, Feb. 10. 
. 18, Feb. 1, 15, Mar. 1, 15, 29. 

Feb. 14, 21, 28, Mar. 7, 14, 21. 

Jan. 14, 21, 28, Feb. 4, 11, 18. 


Feb, 22, Mar. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29. 
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The Macmillan Company's New Books 
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—>JUST READY.-~<>? 
The Science of Law and Law-Making. 


An Introduction to Law and General View of its Contents, and a Discussion of the Question of Codification written 
for laymen as well as lawyers. 
By R. FLoyp CLARKE, of the New York Bar. Cloth, crown 8vo, $4.00 net. 


This book is a new departure inasmuch as The book will be found especially attrac- To the professional reader the book 
the attempt is made to introduce unpro- tive and instructive to those beginning the presents the advantage of leading up from 
fessional minds to the truth of law and juris- study of the law, for in it are set forth the half-forgotten, concrete phenomena to a broad 
prudence in an intelligible way. broad outlines of the history and present con- generalization,— Book Reviews. 

dition of the science, 


By StR CHARLES GAVAN DurFy. In two volumes, 
with Portraits. Medium 8vo, $8.00. 

“* An autobiographical history of a remarkable career—we should oh a . . a 
rather say of two careers as widely separated as are the two hemis- Dr. Georg Brandes’s ‘* William Shakespeare ’* may best be called, 
pheres. . . . The first ended in failure, and our author left Ireland in | Perhaps, an exhaustive critical biography, fully abreast with the latest 
despair; the second terminated in his attainment of high office [in | English and German researches and criticism. Dr. Brandes has 


Australia]. . . and in the practical adoption of his policy which still achieved German thoroughness without German heaviness, and has 
prevails,”"— The Athenaeum. | produced what must be regarded as a standard work, 


By GeorG Branpgs. Translated from the Norwegian 
by WILLIAM ARCHER. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, $8.00 net. 


My Life in Two Hemispheres. | William Shakespeare. 
| 


Social Hours With Celebrities. 


Being the Third and Fourth Volumes of “ Gossip of the Century.” By the late Mrs. W, Pitt ByRrnz, author of 
‘‘ Flemish Interiors,” ‘‘ De Omnibus Rebus,” etc. Edited by her sister, Miss R. H. Busk, author of “ Folklore of Rome,” 


etc, With sixty-six Iliustrations and a Portrait of the author. In two volumes. 8vo, cloth; price, $10.00. 
Contents oF Votume I. :—Social Celebrities in France—The ThéAtre Frangais—The French Archives—Social Celebrities in Belgium— 
Social Celebrities in Hungary and Spain—Ecclesiastical Celebrities— Ecclesiastical Celebrities in England and France—Some Celebrated Preachers. 
Vorume II. :—Dr. Kitchiner—Charles Waterton—The Wanderer—Some Social Adventures—The Making of Brighton—The Making of 
Tunbridge Wells—Index. 


The Novel of the Week is: The Pride of Jennico. By AGNES og ea CASTLE. 


** Told with an intensity which almost takes away the breath of the reader.’"—Boston Transcript. 
«It is an artistic production, and it is original.”""— 7he New York Tribune. 


The Celebrity. | The Gospel of Freedom. 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Cloth, Cr, 8vo, $1.50. By RoBerT HERRICK. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


** One of the best stories that has come from the presses in the last The motif is personal independence in its appeal to the ambitious, 
six months, The plot is novel, the central idea clever... . . Its quiet restless, modern American young woman, ‘The specific instance is ot 
humor is one of its best qualities.”"—Brooklyn Eagle, | the appeals in Paris, Chicago and Florence, 


ZOLA’S GREAT TRILOGY OF THE THREE CITIES. IN THREE PARTS, EACH 2 VOLS., $2.00. 


sustrEapy. PARIS. By M. Zola. 


“«¢ Paris’ is like neither of its forerunners, but is full of life and action, brilliant as its name-giver, Its pages cannot 
fail to help its readers to a truthful picture of the city as it is to-day.” 


Lourdes, “‘ Lourdes’ as a book is a literary charm. . “* Rome’ is a magnificent document on contem- 

is a romance of high and pure quality. It is a porary facts, It is contemporary history seen 

drama, simply but wonderfully unfolded.””—Ww. B. through the eyes of the greatest living reporter.” — 7he 
CHISHOLM, in the Mew York Home Journal. Evening Sun, New York. 


By JOHN EDWARD In Two Volumes, 
7 COURTENAY BODLEY, M.A. FRANCE. Cloth, $4.00 net. 
Mr. Bodley gives a concise description of the country, its people and institutions, 


** We have in this work a most lucid, able, impartial and comprehensive treatment of the political situationin France. . . . No reader 
of this work will doubt for one moment that he has ae him a competent and genuine survey, by a trained political thinker, of the situation of 
the France of to-day so far as its political conditions are concerned.. . . . It contains an admirable account of the departments of government, 
of the various parties now in existence, and presents through every page a most luminous exposition, not alone of the politics, but of the temper, 
teeeling, and genius of the French people.”"—7he Spectator. 


The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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now remain, 
pedta, treating over 50,000 topics. but the most exhaustive Dictionary 
published, defining over 250,000 words, whith 13 25,000 more than any 
They also know that they are securing the work for LESS THAN ONE-THIRD THE REGULAR PRICE, and as 
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you have one 
whole week 


TOCK-TAKING ,&  2member Subst 


privilege of returning if not 
entirely satisfactory, and your 
money will be promptly re- 


Every reader knows that the work is not only an Encyclo- 


@ consequence orders are being received daily from all sections of the country. 


In taking stock at the close of our business year, we find a few sets of The Encyclopedic Dictionary (in cloth and half-Russia bindings 
only), of which the sides of some of the volumes are slightly rubbed—not enough to impair their real value or appearance in your library, but 


sufficient to prevent their shipment as perfect stock at our regular prices of $42 to $70 a set. 


There being only a limited number of these sets, we 


shall not go to the trouble of rebinding them, but have decided to let them go on easy payments of $1 down and $1 per month until paid 


for—less than one-third the regular price. 


At once a Cyclopzedia and a Dictionary. 


e 
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ENcycLopanic NCYCLOBADIC 


JUST AS THEY LOOK 
Weight, about 40 Ibs, 
250,000 words defined. About 
Cost $750,000 to nroduce. 


Four massive volumes 
50,000 Encyclopedic topics 
5,000 Royal Quarto Pages. 


WHAT THE ENCYCLOP EDIC DICTIONARY IS. 


It contains over 250,000 defined words—nearly twice as 
many as the largest ‘‘ unabridged ’’—and is now accepted as AN UN- 
QUESTIONED AUTHORITY wherever the English language is spoken. 


It is one of the best of all Encyclopzedias, treating over 
50,0co encyclopaedic subjects—the Britannica has about 27,000. Just 
think of it! The whole range of human knowledge condensed for 
your instant use by such world-famous scientists as Huxley, Proctor, 
and a hundred other educators of hardly less renown! It easily takes 
the place of any half-dozen other reference books that could be named. 

It is an ornament to any Library: beautifully printed, 
substantially bound, ey illustrated, costing more than $750,000 
to produce, the regular price being from $42 to $70 a set. 


By Prompt 
Action Now 


therefore, a number of ambitious readers 
of Tue Citizen who desire an up-to- 
date reference library may now secure 
these special sets at about cost of paper, 
ink, and binding. 


They are yours for 
a lifetime this easy 


$1 Down 


secures immediate possession of 
the entire set of four volumes. 
Balance payable $1 monthly. 


Just Now 


way. 


Readers must not think that these sets are 
in any way incomplete or out of date. They 
are from the regular stock, the prices of sets 
ranging from $42 to $70, according to binding. 


WE GUARANTEE 


that these sets, except for slight rubs or 
abrasions on the sides of some of the volumes, 
are precisely the same as those sold at full 
prices; yet we cannot offer them as perfect 
stock, and our loss shall be your gain. This 
is 


Positively the Greatest Barzain ever 
offered in a strictly high-class 
standard publication, 


t 
y 
¥ 
¥ 
: 
i 
; 


A Library 
in itself. 


WHAT THE ABLEST CRITICS SAY. 
“ Not only are more words defined in this New Dictionary than in 
any other, but its definitions are more exhaustive.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 
‘A standard reference book, treating every branch of knowledge 
and research in a masterly manner.” —Philadelphia Press 
‘*It forms in itself a library for the busy man of affairs, the merchant 
ambitious to advance himself in his line, or the student or apprentice 
just making a beginning.” —Scientific American. 
** At the very head of all contemporary publications of its kind, and 


firmly established as one of the few great reference books of the 
world,” —Christian Herald, New York. 


Remember These sets are as good for all practical purposes and look as well in your bookcase as those for which we are getting 


regular prices. We guarantee that the interiors are not injured and the bindings of our standard grade. 

serious harm to any one set is no greater than might occur in a few days’ use in your own home or office. 

ment, you —_ retain the set for careful examination for one whole week. 
j 


and money wi 


How to Secure this Great Bargain 


only $1.00. 


returned. ‘The limited stock at our disposal cannot last long. 


The most 
i As absolute proof of this state- 
If not entirely satisfactory you may return the volumes 


be{promptly and cheerfully refunded. This is positively the chance of a lifetime. 


Bring or send $1.00 to thie New York Newspaper Syndicate, 93 Fifth 
© Avenue, New York, and entire set of four superb volumes, bound in 
cloth, will be forwarded. The balance is to be paid at rate of $1.00 monthly for one year. 


The first payment for either binding is 


In sending your first payment please designate the style of are desire, and indicate how you wish the volumes 
sent, as the charges for delivery must be paid by the purchaser. Remittances receive i 


after this special iot is exhausted will be immediately 


To protect ourselves against book dealers, etc., we must decline to send 
more than % sets to any one party, and in every case we must require the full name and address of each person receiving a set, 


We have 


only two styles of binding in this lot—cloth and half-Russia—about an equal quantity ofeach. Order at once, to make sure. The 
absolute confidence of the Syndicate that the work will be thoroughly appreciated, highly valued, and cheertully paid for, is clearly shown 
by sending such a valuable set of books, the subscription price of which is from $42 to $70, on an advance payment of only $1.00. We refer 
to any newspaper in New York, Boston, Chicago, or San Francisco. 


The Half-Russia Binding will be supplied for 25c. additional per month, 


New York Newspaper Syndicate, 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The American Society of Duversity Extension 


TAKES PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THAT 


W. HUDSON SHAW, M. A. 


Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, Staff Lecturer to the Oxford and 


American Societies of University Extension 


will offer in America during the period of January to April, 


1899, the following courses of University Extension 


LECTURES : 


I, Rome in the Middle Ages (illustrated). (New.) 
II. England in the 18th Century (illustrated), (New.) 
IIL. The Making of England, 449-1215 (illustrated), 
IV. Medizval England, 1215-1514 (illustrated). 
V. Reformation and the Revolution (illustrated). 
VI. History of the Republic of Venice (illustrated). 
VIL. Florentine History (illustrated ). 
VIIY. The Age of Eli-eth (illustrated). 
IX. The Puritan Revolution (illustrated). 
X. English Social Reformers (illustrated). 
XI. History of Ireland (illustrated ). 


For further information, apply to 
JOHN NOLEN, SEcreETARY, 
111 South Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, 


World - Literature 


ALL LANGUAGES—ALL SCIENCES 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN 


Cemckes Buechner 


812 Crs — VewR 


{April, 


«“ The Survival of the Fittest.” 


Education 


The oldest of the high-class educa- 
tional magazines, enters its 18th year, 
September, 1897. In its sphere it is a 
RECOGNIZED LEADER. However crowded 
with reading matter your table may be, 
you should not fail to take and read the 
oldest and best educational monthl 
magazine in the United States. All 
articles printed in Education are strictly 
original, It is contributed to, and read 
by, many of the leading educators of the 
day. No progressive teacher can afford 
to do without it. 


Subscription Price, $3.00 
Sample Copy for six 2-cent stamps. 
Try it for a year. 


Kasson & Palmer, Publishers 


50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





Publications of the Americat Economic Association. 


VOLUME XI. 

Nos. !, 2 and 3. Race Traits and Tendencies of the 
American Negro. By F. L. Horrman, F.S.S. Price 
$1.25; cloth $2.00. 

No. 4. Appreciation and Interest. 
Ph. D. Price 75 cents. 


NEW SERIES. 
No.1. The Cotton Industry: An Essay in American 


Economic History. By M. B. Hammonp, Ph.D. 
Price $1.50; cloth, $2.00. 


ECONOMIC STUDIES. 


[IssUED BI-MONTHLY.] 


VOLUME Il. 
Hand-Book and Report of the Ninth Annual Meeting. 


Price 50 cents. 

No. |. Economics and Jurisprudence. 
ADAMS, Ph. D. Price 50 cents. 

No. 2. The Saloon Question in Chicago. 
GEORGE, Ph.B, Price 50 cents. 


No. 3. The General papery Tax in California. By 
CaRL C. PLEHN, Ph. Price 50 cents. 


By Henry C. 


By Joun E, 


No; 4. Area and coniiie of the United States | 


at the Eleventh Census. By Water F. WiLLcox, 
Ph. D. Price 50 cents. 

No. 5. 
of the British Plantations in America, etc 
By WILLIAM Douciass. Edited by CHARLEs J. BuL- 


LOcK, Ph.D. Price 50 cents. 


By IRVING FIsHER, | 
| Hand-Beok and Report of the Tenth Annual Meeting. 


A Discussion Concerning the Currencies 


No. 6. Density and Distribution of Population in the 
United States at the Eleventh Census, By WALTER 
F. WILLcox, Ph.D. Price 50 cents. 


VOLUME Ill. 


Price 50 cents. 


No.!. Government by Injunction. By Witiiam H. 
DunsarR, A.M., LL.B. Price 50 cents. 


No. 2. Economic Aspects of Railroad Receiverships. 
By H. H. Swain, Ph.D. Price 50 cents. 


Price of volumes I.-X, of Monographs, unbound, $4.00 each. 
Bound in cloth, $5.00 each for ao” volumes, $4.00 for each additional 
volume. The set of ten bound volumes, $41.00, sent prepaid. An 
bound volume will be sent post- 7 to members for 75 cents in ad- 
dition to the unbound numbers, if returned prepaid in good condition. 
Copies can also be furnished in half morocco.at 50 cents per volume 
additional to the price in cloth, 

Separate subscriptions by non-members, libraries, etc., for the Stud- 
ies, $2.50 per year; or $4.00 for all the publications. Any single Mon- 


| ograph may be obtained at the price given in the list. 


One-sixth Discount to Members and Subscribers on all Orders. 


Address applications for membership and inquiries to the 
SEC’ Y of the AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Address Subscriptions and orders for Studies and Mon- 
ographs to the publishers, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Houghton, Mittin 


THE 


The American Revolution. 


With twenty-two photogravures of portraits and paint- 
ings, fifteen color maps and plates, and 280 text cuts and 
maps. 2 vols., 8vo, $8.00. 

‘*To combine profound knowledge of his subject with the best nar- 
rative style in the degree here found is given to few writers, The 
author has a wonderful faculty of selecting the critical and significant 
events, of ignoring confusing details, of welding his material intoa 
simple and consistent account, and of illuminating the whole with 
sound theories of historical philosophy... . Great care and much 
labor have evidently been cnueted te finding pictures, maps, and 
diagrams which illustrate in the true sense of the word. In portraits 
and autographs the two substantial volumes are especially rich. Asa 
teacher of sound patriotism, the work should be in the hands ofall 
young readers As the most scholarly, and at the same time most 
readable, account of the birth of our nation, it should be in every 
library.” — The Outlook. 


The Critical Period of American History. 


With about 170 illustrations, comprising portraits, maps, 
f.c-similes, contemporary views, prints, and other historical 
materials. 8vo, $4.00. 


HISTORICAL WORKS. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 


The Discovery of America. 


With some account of ancient America and the Spanish 
Conquest. With a steel portrait of Mr. Fiske, reproductions 
of many old maps, several modern maps, fac-similes, and 
other illustrations, 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00; half 
calf, $6.50. 


Old Virginia and Her Neighbors. 


Two volumes, crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

These volumes, just published, cover the settlement and 
growth of Virginia, Maryland, the Carolinas and Georgia, 
nearly to the Revolution, 


The Beginnings of New England ; 


Or, The Puritan Theocracy in Its Relations to Civil and 
Religious Liberty. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


The American Revolution. 


With a new portrait of Washington, hitherto unpublished, 
and maps. Two volumes, crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00; half 
calf, $6.50, 


The Critical Period of American History. 
1783-1789. 


With maps, notes, etc, Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


THESE EIGHT VOLUMES form a most 
valuable and interesting Historical 
Library. Price of the set, 


$16.00 
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4 60's New Boots, 


Cheerful Yesterdays. 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 12mo, $2.00. 


This book is the very flower of autobiography. It gives 
in the most attractive manner the most interesting experiences 
of a singularly interesting life. It describes Colonel Higgin- 
son’s boyhood in Cambridge, his years and associates in 
Harvard College, the observations and experiences which 
made him a reformer, the development of literature and his 
own literary work in the fifties, the stirring episode of the 
Kansas conflicts, and a very modest account of his share in 
the civil war. The intrinsic and varied interest of the book, 
its noble and cheerful tone, and its exquisite literary style give 
the book an uncommon charm and value. 


Unforeseen Tendencies in Democracy. 


By Epwin L. GopkKIN, editor of the New York JVation. 
One volume, crown 8vo, $2.00. (Jn April.) 

A book of remarkable value, that should be read and 
deeply pondered by all good citizens. In it the aspects of 
American political life are stated with explicit frankness, but 
without exaggeration, and current facts, opinions, and ten- 
dencies are compared or contrasted with the theories held 
concerning democratic government by the Fathers of the 
Republic. 


The Pilgrims in Their Three Homes. 


A fresh, attractive account of the Pilgrims in England, 
Holland and New England, by Rev. Dr. W. E, Grirris, 
author of ‘ Brave Little Holland,’ “Japan,” etc. With 
illustrations, 16mo, $1.25; in Riverside Library for Young 
People, small 16mo, 75 cents. 


Birds of Village and Field. 


A Bird Book for Beginners. By FLORENCE A. MERRIAM, 
author of ‘* Birds Through an Opera-Glass,” “ A-Birding on 
a Bronco,” etc. Very fully illustrated, 12mo, $2.00. 

A book of peculiar value to beginners in bird study. 
The birds are described plainly, and pictures of many are 
given. There are family color-keys, and a field color-key to 
all of the 154 birds described, with miniature heads of the 
species. 


Letters of Victor Hugo. 


Second Series. Edited by PAUL MEURICE. 


Both Series, $6.00, 

This Series includes Hugo’s letters when in exile to 
Ledru-Rollin, Mazzini, Garibaldi, and Lamartine, with many 
of curious autobiographical and literary interest, 


8vo, $3.00. 


English and Scottish Popular Ballads. 


Complete in five Imperial quarto volumes. With a por- 
trait of Prof. Child and a biographical sketch by Prof. G. L. 
KITTREDGE, of Harvard University. $50.00 net. 

These volumes represent one of the great achievements in 
literature, the rich result of many years’ labor and an 
unmatched equipment of learning and patience. 





Sold by all Booksellers, 
Sent, postpaid, by 





—— HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


vi {[April, 1898. 











THE HEIMSKRINGLA. 


The Heimskringla; or, the Sagas of the Norse Kings. From the Icelandic of Snorre Sturlason. By 
SAMUEL LAING, Esq, second edition, revised, with notes by Rasmus B. Anderson, LL. D., United States 
Minister to Denmark, author of ‘‘ Norse Mythology,’’ ‘‘ Viking Tales of the North,’’ and other works. With 
two maps. In four volumes 8vo, dark blue cloth, gilt tops. Five hundred and twenty copies only printed 
for England and America and the type distributed. Reduced in price from $20.00 to $7.50 


‘The crown of Icelandic historiography is Snorre Sturlason’s Heimskringla, which towers above all other 
Icelandic histories like a splendid tree abovefthe low brushwood.’’—Dr. Frederick Winkel Horn. 


A VALUABLE WORK OF REFERENCE. 


London, Past and Present. Its History, Associations {and Traditions. By Henry B. WHEATLEY, 
F.S. A. Based upon the Handbook of London, by the late Peter Cunningham. In three volumes, Royal 
octavo, brown cloth, leather back. London, John Murray, 1891. Reduced in price from $15.00 to $5.00. 


The nucleus of this work was Peter Cunningham’s ‘‘ Handbook of London, Past and Present,’’ published in 1849, 
and subsequently revised by the author. After the author’s death, 1869, his brother, Colonel Francis Cunningham, 
undertook a revision for a new edition, and upon his death the work was passed on to James Thorne, author of the 
‘*Handbook of the Environs of London,’’ who thoroughly revised the work and added much fresh information and 
many illustrative quotations. On Mr. Thorne’s death the MS. was handed to Mr. Henry B. Wheatley, whose ex- 
tensive knowledge of London history and whose broad scholarship had exactly fitted him for the work. ‘ London, 
Past and Present ’ is an accurate and well-written book of reference. 


A BOOK FOR A SPORTSMAN. 


Sport in the Alps in the Past and Present. An Account of the Chase of the Chamois, Red-Deer, 
Bouquetin, Roe-Deer, Capercaillie, and Black-cock, with Personal Adventures and Historical 
Notes and some Sporting Reminiscences of H. R. H., the Late Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha. By 
W. A. BAILLIE-GRAHMAN, author of ‘‘ Tyrol and the Tyrolese,’’ ‘‘ Camps in the Rockies,’’ ete., contributor 
to the Badminton Library, member of the Alpine Club. With numerous illustrations and photographs from 
life. Royal 8vo, polished dark blue buckram, extra, gilt top. Reduced in price from . . . $5.00 to $2.00. 


Contents: Chamois Hunting in the Old Days. Number of Chamois in the Alpsand Nature of the Ground where 
they are Shot. What the Chamois is Like, Color, Horns, etc. Chamois Driving in the North Tyrolese Alps. 
Chamois Stalking. Peasants’Shoots. Chamois Stalking, Winter. The Chase of the Stag in the Past. Stalking the 
Alpine Stag. Stalking the Red Deer. Hungary Rifles, Old and New, and the Outfit for Sport in the Alps, ete., ete. 


The Evil Eye. An Account of this Ancient and Widespread Superstition. By FrepERIcK THOMAS 
ELWORTHY. With many illustrations. 8vo, cloth. London, John Murray, 1895. 

Reduced in price from $8.00 to $1.50. 

This unusual book is the result of study extending over many years of popular superstitions and especially the 

superstition of attributing almost all misfortunes to the influence of the evil eye, a belief still very prevalent, we are 

informed by the author, in all European countries. Mr. Elworthy has been careful to give the authorities and proofs 

of his information. The book contains chapters on Sympathetic Magic, Symbols and Amulets, the Gorgoneion, 
Crescents, Horns, Horseshoes, the Cross, Spitting, Incantation, and other protective acts, etc., ete. 


Old English Customs Extant at the Present Time. An Account of Local Observances, Festival 
Customs, and Ancient Ceremonies yet Surviving in Great Britain. By P. H. DircHrietp, 
M.A., F.S.A. 12mo, cloth. London and New York, 1896. Reduced in price from. . . . $2.00 to $1.00. 

Contents: The Decay of Old Customs and the Importance of their preservation, etc. Christmas Customs. New 

Year’s Day and First Footing. Lenten Customs. Easter Customs. May Day Customs. Helstone Furry Dance. 

Club Feasts at Whitsuntide. Midsummer Eve Customs. The Fifth of November. Local Customs. Holy Wells, 

Marriage Customs. Bell Ringing Customs, etc., etc. 


Opals From a [lexican [line. By GEORGE DE VALLIERE. 12mo., cloth, extra, dark maroon and gold, gilt top. 
New York, 1896. Reduced in price from : $1.25 to 50 cents. 
Contents: The Greatest of the Gods is Quetzalcoatl. terious Disappearance of Mrs. 

T. Tompkins Smith. The Vision of Don Juan on the Piedra de los Angeles. Cosmopolitan Mexicana. 


The above are only a few titles from an admirable collection of Reminder Books, bought from the publishers 
at low prices. Arare opportunity to pick up alot of good books for little money. The prices are NET in our 
store. Add fifteen per cent. if you wish us to send express or post-paid. 

aa New Spring Clearance Catalogue in preparation. Send your name and we will mail it soon as ready. 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., Booksellors *:cxszayy sree 





